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Editorial, 


REAT opportunities for making fame, if not fort- 
une, are now waiting for those who can do that 
which is exactly right without reference to the 
effect upon themselves. A fearless disregard of 
all partisan traditions, sectarian prejudices, and 

social distinctions will give to those who are called upon 
to answer great questions and act upon their decisions 
such opportunity as the world never offered before. The 
contentions of the last fifty years have broken the crust 
of prejudice and conventionality to such an extent that 
now, as never before, the people at large are prepared to 
recognize and honor the high qualities that go to the mak- 
ing of a noble manhood or a perfect womanhood. Popu- 
larity may not quickly come, but, confidence being es- 
tablished and good work being done, fame will certainly 
follow. Who and where are the leaders that are ready 


to accept the terms? 
ad 


Our law-makers in Congress and in legislatures spend 
many months every year in making and unmaking the 
laws which are supposed to control the conduct of the 
people; but so useless is most of this labor and so vain, 
that a very large proportion of the statutes are never 
heard of after they are enacted, and it would probably be 
impossible for any member of a State legislature at the 
end of the season to recall offhand the laws that had 
been passed, those that had been rejected, and the mean- 
ing of them. ‘You vote for my bill and I will vote for 
yours,” represents a bargain that is often made when 
neither party to the transaction cares about either bill 
excepting as a means of gaining political influence. 


as 


Ir is folly gone to seed to hold that intellectualism in 
religion always ends in progress. The most intellectual 
systems of thought that have ever made religion ghastly 
and theology an incubus were devised by some of the 
greatest minds, such, for instance, as John Calvin and 
Jonathan Edwards. No minister in America in the 
eighteenth century approached in intellectual stature 
Edwards, whose system of religious thought is to-day 
rejected with scorn by his orthodox successors. What 
did Goethe contribute to the volume of wholesome re- 
ligious thought? His mind was of almost unlimited 
capacity. He is described as the many-sided genius, 
and yet he never elevated his life or his thought above 
the level of self-indulgence and a rationalistic view of 
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life which had in it no balm for the woes of humanity. 
How much did Shelley’s intellect contribute to the ad- 
vance of mankind towards an ample and satisfactory 
religious creed? Spencer, Darwin, and Huxley made 
invaluable contributions to the intellectual treasures 
of the world; but what specific addition did they in person 
make to theology or religious literature? 


wt 


In the fable the frog tried to swell up to the size of the 
ox. So doing, he succeeded up to a certain point, and 
then he burst. The parallel between the effort and the 
fate of the frog and that of the small college seems to 
have the force of prophecy. At a time when the big 
universities are in a condition of chronic distress for lack 
of funds to pay for the vast increase of topics of study 
and departments devoted to every branch of modern 
knowledge, it is only a vain and foolish ambition which 
can make the small college a rival and competitor in the 
game of educational progress. The colleges that are 
directed by wisdom will of necessity limit themselves to 
essentials and to specialties. The rest will perish or be 
transferred to more successful institutions. In the proc- 
ess of readjustment, the good old-fashioned cultivation 
of the intelleet, to the end that scholars may be produced 
who are good all around men and women, will come to 


its own. 
J 


WE once played whist with a number of well-known 
people who had all graduated from the Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting. One of them told the writer the following 
story: Soon after she was married she, with her husband 
and other young people, was playing cards. Her mother- 
in-law, still a member of the Yearly Meeting, was looking 
over her husband’s shoulder as he played. When he 
laid down a certain card, she pointed to another in his hand 
and said, ‘‘Why didn’t thee play that card?’’ Where- 
upon they turned upon her in amazement and asked, 
“How do you know about playing cards?’’ To which 
the dame gently replied, ‘‘Oh, thy father and I used to 
play in the barn when we were children.”’ 


st 


THERE is something funny about the protest occasionally 
made in behalf of ‘‘the broiled live lobster.’”” Now before 
the lobster is broiled he is split in two from stem to stern. 
The operation is performed with one blow of the cleaver. 
After that the lobster must be dead and as insensible to 
the heat over which he is broiled as would be a mutton 
chop or a rasher of bacon. ‘This may seem to be a trivial 
matter, and yet it is one indication of many of the thought- 
less ways in which people think and talk about many 
subjects, some of them of the highest importance. Many 
people have been denominated and distrusted as infidels 
and even made to suffer intensely from the scorn of their 
fellow-men excited by reasoning as trivial and inconclusive 
as that which finds its ground in the suffering of the broiled 
live lobster. In fact the boiling of a lobster is a much 
more cruel operation than the broiling, and no one objects 
to that who does not see the process. 


Sd 


THERE area few people—few, that is, in comparison with 
the vast multitude of the population—who think they 
have reason to believe that the germ theory is a delusion 
and that experiments with animals are wholly useless. 
They believe that vaccination is a blunder, that diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and many other diseases 
are not caused by germs, but by filth and various un- 
sanitary habits. But the weight of evidence in the 
scientific world is against them. Diphtheria, smallpox, 
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and yellow fever, with many other diseases, disappear 
when the new methods of science are employed. Vivi- 
section was at one time greatly overdone, but it is coming 
under the control of wise and humane physicians who 
testify that it would be impossible, for instance, for 
surgeons to perform the abdominal operations which are 
now so common had they not tested their methods on 
animals before they dared to try them on men and women. 
Thirty years ago, as a skilful physician informs us, the 
operation for appendicitis would have been called mur- 
derous. Had present methods been employed, President 
Garfield’s life, no doubt, could have been saved. 


The Warfare against Sin. 


It is commonly held, and there are innumerable illus- 
trations which may be adduced in support of the opinion, 
that the principal business of the Church is to resist the 
devil and to fight sin. We have come, however, to a 
time when we can see that the principal duty of the 
Church is not to oppose sin, to attack sinners, or even to 
save men from sin and the consequences of sin. ‘This 
statement will excite immediate opposition, and we shall 
be confronted by the authority of Jesus. We shall be 
told that what is called rescue work best represents the 
life and work of Jesus. And yet we say without hesita- 
tion that the sin and sorrow of the world were the objects 
of his attack only because they stood between him and 
his larger purpose and real work. 

A few homely illustrations will perhaps clear our 
thought. What is the object of the farmer, to kill 
thistles or to raise wheat? What is the object of the 
florist, to kill weeds or to raise flowers? What is the 
main purpose of the captain of an ocean steamer, to save 
the passengers and cargo from shipwreck, or to complete 
a voyage of which the object is gain and pleasure? What 
is the intent of the traveller, to escape danger or to see 
the beauty and glory of the world? ‘To ask such ques- 
tions is to answer them. In every worthy work and 
profession the evil to be destroyed is incidental and 
demands attention only because it stands in the way of 
the main purpose. ‘The law is, as it ought to be, a terror 
to evil-doers; but laws are enacted to increase justice and 
maintain liberty. The glory of the healing art is found 
in the bloom of health. 

The main business and principal duty of the Christian 
Church, then, are concerned, first of all, with health, hap- 
piness, virtue, and human progress, and but incidentally 
with the things which obstruct and destroy them. 

But have not the greatest men who ever lived, the re- 
formers, the patriots, the heroes, the prophets, with 
Isaiah and Jesus at their head, made themselves a name 
and rendered to the world their greatest service by devot- 
ing themselves, heart, head, and hand, to an assault upon 
the sin of the world? Confidently and without hesita- 
tion we answer no. Had they not proclaimed beatitudes 
and set up new standards and ideals, their work would 
have perished with them. Had Luther, when he attacked 
the corruption in the Church of Rome, stopped with that, 
the Church of Rome would have buried him like a crimi- 
nal pauper, and his record would have been forgotten. 
That which made the name of Luther a tower of strength 
to his countrymen and the world was his love of right- 
eousness, justice, and German liberty. He broke the 
soil and destroyed the weeds, but he planted also. 

Since the beginning of human history there have been 
a few sins which have run their course, always to be found 
at the bottom of society where also are always to be 
found among the sinners some people who ought to know 
better and to represent better things. Every now and 
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then there comes to young and ardent souls a great temp- 
tation to attack these sins, to call them by name, to drag 


them and those who practise them before the public eye. 


The warfare is dramatic: it always excites interest and 
curiosity, often morbid interest and vulgar curiosity. A 
sermon on one of the deadly sins may have all the inter- 
est and all the corrupting power of a bad book. 

Such crusades against evil when they stop, as they so 
commonly do, with the attack upon the evil, turn the at- 
tention away from the only cure of it, which is the growth 
of virtue. They leave the forces of evil more active, 
diligent, and wary than they were before, and they dis- 
courage many good people, who get the impression that 
society is much worse than it is, and that efforts for re- 
form are hopeless. 

Even in one’s own life and in the building of his own 
character the assault upon evil always fails if it ends 
there. No man conquers temptation who does not 
arouse within himself an interest in other and better 
things which by contrast lessen the fascination of evil. 
If a man is to meet and conquer temptation, he must have 
something to do worth doing, thoughts worth the think- 
ing, feelings worth the cherishing. To a sane and whole- 
some mind busy with its proper work there is no tempta- 
tion to wrong-doing, for virtue is as much more engaging 
than vice as health is more pleasant than disease. 

The easy answer to all this is that Jesus attacked the 
evil of the world and it slew him. He attacked the un- 
righteousness of his time. He expected to stir up strife. 
He came down to the level of Satan and met him on his 
own ground. ‘There was no evil which he did not scorch 
with his scorn and wrath. Of his few and brief inter- 
views with the world of his time, many were stormy, and 
the end of it all was the tragedy of the ages. And yet 
we say the battle was always an incident and not the 
principal business. He so lived and so taught that out 
of all the discords of those tumultuous days there arose 
before the minds of men a vision of manhood more gentle 
and more strong than the world had known before, an 
ideal of womanhood sweeter and wiser than any poet had 
dreamed of, and a thought of childhood more tender 
and inspiring than that of any prophet of any religion. 


The New Ministry. 


It is not so many years ago when children were taught 
at their mother’s knee to give themselves up as a sacri- 
fice to God and to human welfare, when they chose the 
ministry for a profession. Mothers did not speak of 
devoting their sons to three-thousand or five-thousand- 
dollar pulpits, but to self-sacrifice in the way of saving 
souls. In those days there was no mistake about the 
matter, no hesitancy or doubt: the most of humanity 
was liable to be lost without somebody gave themselves 
up to the business of rescuing. ‘That was what it meant 
when those young men behind a haystack at Williams 
knelt on the sod, and gave themselves to the business of 
preaching the gospel to the heathen. It was this sac- 
rificing spirit that glorified them, and that, entering into 
their work, wrought a revolution in the world. 

We have nothing to say about the error or the cer- 
tainty of the theology that underlaid all this work. What 
we want to get at is this, that the ministry was held to 
be, and it really was, a profession for the poor. Most 
young men who entered it worked their way through 
college and the theological seminary, or were badly 
spoiled by having their debts paid for them. Some of 
them were picked up and petted and dawdled by the 
churches and by old ladies’ sewing societies, mollycoddled 
into eternal babies, and then set to work as God’s sol- 
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diers. We mean this as the exception, while the real 
minister was one who hewed his way, and expected to 
hew his way. Lyman Beecher did not get salary enough 
to run one of our modern pulpiteers a single month. 
He sawed his own wood, keeping his stomach |in order 
while he saved his pocketbook. Hundreds of ministers 
got most of their salary in wood, sausages, potatoes, and 
home-made clothing. A donation once a year eked out 
a scanty living. But what of it? Their neighbors were 
not rich, and it was not the fashion to speak of farm 
boys as getting up in the world when they left the scythe 
and axe and became clerks in dry goods stores or groceries. 

We are not sorry that the world has moved along on 
this line as well as some others, and that ministers in 
these days can have large salaries and, for that matter, 
pretty much all the comforts and even luxuries which 
belong to people of wealth. What we do regret, how- 
ever, is the loss of a certain sentiment of self-sacrifice 
which dominated the ministerial profession. One of 
our contemporaries publishes a pitiful letter from a 
minister who is about to desert his profession and enter 
business life. We note particularly that it is “business” 
life which he is about to enter, as if saving souls were not 
a true business for a manly man. He tells us how he 
used to talk of the future, and paint pictures of what he 
intended to do for the kingdom of God. He says he never 
desired to be rich, and he does not now desire to be. 
Then follows a sad story of struggles, in which he had 
undertaken to lay by a little for old age. The story 
really is pitiful, for he barely makes a living and saves 
nothing for old age. 

But all through this story we do not find one single 
stroke of that compensation which used to come to the 
minister because he was saving souls from hell. And 
we are driven, whether we will or no, to ask the question 
whether this old thought has not almost entirely slipped 
out of the minister’s réle? Has he not come to a con- 
viction that, after all, it is not to save men from hell 
that he is called, but to save them from sin and the 
wretched consequences of sin? In this latter case we can 
understand very well why our friend, the minister, should 
feel disgusted with the fact, which has been a growing 
conviction with him, that the average church member 
cares precious little about the welfare of his fellow-men. 
“He is a Christian in order that he may save his own 
soul from hell, and for no other reason.’”’ In this case our 
minister seems to be in an unconscious quandary. The 
old-time reason for self-sacrifice is gone, but he does not 
quite appreciate the fact. He declares that he is tired,— 
tired of being the only one in church from whom real 
sacrifice is expected; tired of planning work for his 
people, and then being compelled to do it himself; tired 
of dodging his creditors. He is not going to leave Christ, 
he means to go on serving him; but he is going to quit 
the ministry, he is going to look out for his old age him- 
self. 

There does not seem to be anything here about trust- 
ing God for his future—he is going to look out for him- 
self. Either God has overlooked him and neglected him, 
or there has been a mistake somewhere else. Is it not 
barely possible that in the shiftings of social philosophy 
we have come to a time when a minister must take a 
new view of life and of duty, and take up his profession 
from another view-point? As we said before, it would 
be a sad thing for the minister to lose the spirit of manly 
self-denial. Is it not just here that we have lost the whole 
view of the future, with its hells and its heavens, and with 
it have lost our consciousness of responsibility to rescue 
victims from God’s decrees? At the same time, is there 
not an increasing call for that sort of manhood which 
will take hold of the social life of to-day, insist upon its 
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being juster and truer to humanity; preach a higher and 
a manlier life right here to-day, and set an example, not 
of salvation by faith in creeds, but of salvation by faith 
in real Godhood and manhood? We believe there is a 
ringing call on the part of the infinite Father for more 
of us to live as his children, trusting in his love and will- 
ing to endure privations, if need be, in the general strug- 
gle which shall end in the survival of the fittest. 

We do not have the slightest idea that any increase of 
scientific knowledge—or rather decrease of knowledge 
about future worlds—has brought us into a permanent 
period of self-seeking, into a time for less unselfishness, 
and when less sacrifice is needed for others. Never 
was this world in such a struggle for righteousness against 
wrong, for truth against falsehood, for generosity and fair- 
ness against greed, as at the present time. It is a strug- 
gle all along the line, and the minister of God was never 
more in need. Only this we note, that his ministerings will 
not be so largely in the pulpit as in the field. Ministerial 
labors will be in the general effort to equalize human 
opportunities, to elevate human aspirations, and to 
bring, about a fellowship of wealth and weakness. We 
shall hear more of heredity and environment and less of 
heaven and hell, but in this new struggle or new phase 
of the old struggle the minister of God will have to sanc- 
tify himself as clearly as the old-time minister. 

Ciinton, N.Y. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Some Tributaries and Overflows. 


The president of the Association has the privilege of 
serving as a trustee of a number of useful institutions 
and causes allied to the Unitarian movement. Some 
report on the progress of several of these enterprises 
may be interesting to the members of the Association. 

The Hackley School at Tarrytown, N.Y., has just 
finished another year of thoroughly successful service. 
It is well known that the school now possesses a plant of 
unparalleled beauty and serviceableness. During the 
last year the hospital building has been completed; 
arrangements have been made for the addition of a spa- 
cious new school and study room; the athletic field has 
been enlarged, and an entirely new athletic field is now 
being constructed. A generous gift in memory of 
Charles Goodhue King, who was the first graduate of 
the school, has made possible this welcome addition. 
Mrs. Hackley, though now infirm in health, continues 
to be the mother bountiful of the school, and the boys 
are happy in the guidance of an alert, popular, and high- 
minded head-master and a faculty of skilful and devoted 
teachers. 

The school has no reason to apologize for its record in 
scholarship. Its boys have proved at college that they 
have acquired the habit of quick and concentrated atten- 
tion, the power of consécutive thinking, and a sufficient 
store of information to enable them to meet college 
requirements successfully; but the school conceives its 
function to be something more than imparting knowledge. 
It tries to make the boys intellectually alert and capable, 
but it does not neglect the education of heart, will, and 
conscience. It tries to teach its boys to love the truth 
and to hate a lie. It sets before them through all the 
processes of learning, whether bodily, mental, or spiritual, 
the ideals of the clean, manly, serviceable life. It shows 
them that the real possessions are not material, but 
spiritual, and that the wealth of the world is not in what 
men can hold in their hands or even carry in their heads, 
but in what men are. Its trustees believe that Hackley 
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is now not only among the foremost of American prepar- 
atory schools in scholarship, in beauty and healthfulness 
of situation, in completeness of equipment, in wholesome- 
ness of atmosphere, but also that it is second to none in 
its capacity to teach boys to think straight, see clearly, 
imagine vividly, and will nobly. 

The Tuckerman School is steadily establishing itself 
in the confidence of our people. It is desirable, however, 
that more of our ministers should make themselves ac- 
quainted with its facilities, and that more of our churches 
should avail themselves of the unique opportunities which 
it offers. The work is of the finest quality, and the re- 
sults illustrate both the need of the training and the 
efficiency of the teaching. There is not a church in our 
communion which would not~profit by sending one or 
more of its young people to be trained in this school, 
and it would be one of the best investments a church could 
make. All the churches that are within the reach of 
Boston should see to it that as many as possible of their 
Sunday-school teachers take the courses in the school 
which deal with the problems of religious education. 
There is now associated with the school a loyal and con- 
secrated band of alumne, the student body is earnest and 
eager, and it remains only for the churches to make 
larger se of the resources which have been made avail- 
able for the training of parish workers, of Sunday-school 
teachers, and of ministers’ assistants. For the present 
the school is housed in Channing Hall; but, when the 
time comes when the churches awake to the obligations 
of religious education and social service which they are 
now too often neglecting, there will be an’ opportunity 
for some wise benefactor to provide for the school a simple 
building, or house, where its activities can be carried on 
under its own roof and with special equipment for its 
admirable work. 

The Proctor Academy of Andover, N.H., shares in 
the general prosperity of all the good secondary schools, 
and has had another progressive year. The vigor and 
industry of Mr. Ives, backed by the gifts of the friends 
who have so generously promoted the enterprise in recent 
years, and by the sound business judgment of the Board 
of Trustees, has enlarged the already excellent equip- 
ment in the school by the addition of a new power-house, 
which furnishes light and heat both for the church, the 
school building, and in some measure for the village, and by 
the purchase of a farm, where the students can be taught 
practical and scientific agriculture. The school work 
under the direction of the experienced principal, Mr. 
Farr, has been of excellent quality; and the school closes 
the year with enhanced reputation and with every 
promise of steady and stable growth in numbers, in re- 
sources, and in public usefulness. 

Two new enterprises allied to our general denomina- 
tional work have come into being during the last winter. 
The incorporation of the Carolina Industrial School has 
provided for the enlargement and continuance of the 
educational work which has grown up in connection with 
the group of Unitarian churches which was originated 
by the Women’s Alliance in Pender and Onslow Counties, 
North Carolina. ‘The new corporation has taken over 
the school properties at Shelter Neck and Swansboro, 
and expects soon to increase the equipment of the schools 
and enlist the co-operation of new friends. Mrs. Peter- 
son, who has been from the beginning the moving spirit 
in this work, has been presenting this cause to a number 
of conferences, churches, and Alliance branches in New 
England, and we may confidently expect that the Caro- 
lina Industrial School will soon take its place among the 
formative and uplifting influences for the white boys and 
girls of Eastern North Carolina. 

While these schools, new and old, are designed to care 
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for the nurture of our boys and girls, a well-devised plan 
has been set in motion for caring for the aged people 
who may have been reduced in circumstances and for min- 
isters and their wives. A corporation has been formed 
under the name of the Frances Merry Barnard Home; 
and seven gentlemen, named jointly by the generous 
founder and by the directors of the Association, have 
been chosen to administer this trust. This new corpo- 
ration is ultimately to receive a gift of real estate in a 
country town in Massachusetts and will maintain there 
a pleasant refuge. Some eleven thousand dollars have 
already been given as the beginning of the endowment 
for this new home, and a sum of money has also been 
placed in the hands of the president of the Association 
‘wherewith to remodel the present house when the time 
comes to adapt it to its destined purpose. 
SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Copics, 


ITALY, Russia, and Austria-Hungary are indicating a 
_ Special interest in the Ottoman problem. The Italian 
government has recently adopted rigorous measures to 
prevent the passage of Italian bands, such as that under 
the leadership of Ricciotti Garibaldi, into Albania, to 
aid the disaffected Christians. The government at 
Vienna is confronted with a systematic emigration of 
Moslem Bosnians and Herzegovinians, to whom the 
Ottoman authorities in Southern Albania are offering 
lands wrested from the Albanians, in return for the aid 
of the Austrian subjects in the suppression of the revolted 
tribes. Russia is watching with apprehension the in- 
creasing difficulties in Montenegro, where the slender 
resources of the government are being strained by the 
influx of refugees over the frontier from the region which 
Turgut Shevket has been pacifying for the past two 
years by methods that smack but too strongly of the old 
Hamidian system of pitting race against race and faith 
against faith, for the maintenance of a professedly con- 
stitutional order of things. 


A CONTROVERSY of long standing between the United 
States and Mexico was adjudicated on June 15, when the 
international court of arbitration sitting at El Paso, Texas; 
handed down its decision compromising the claims of the 
two disputants for the possession of territory in that city 
which has been subjected to topographical changes be- 
cause of the shifting of the bed of the Rio Grande. Under 
the terms of the award the contested territory is divided 
between the two countries, Mexico receiving the larger 
share of property valued at about $7,000,000. Both the 
Mexican and the American commissioners entered a dis- 
sent from the findings of the tribunal, the former official 
on the ground that the award ‘‘breathed the spirit of un- 
conscious, but, nevertheless, unauthorized compromise 
rather than judicial determination.” The Mexican goy- 
ernment, however, promptly announced its acceptance 
of the result of the arbitrators’ deliberations. The con- 
troversy, which is known as the Chamizal case, has been 
in progress for the past twelve years. 


as 


THE imperial character of the coronation festivities at 
London, which are culminating in Westminster Abbey 
as these pages are going to press, was emphasized by the 
honors which were gazetted at the operting of the week. 
Among the Britons to receive recognition at the hands of 
King George are three colonial premiers,—Sir Joseph G. 
Ward of New Zealand, who was promoted to a baronetcy; 
Andrew Fisher of Australia and Sir Edward Morris of 
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Newfoundland, who were appointed to the privy council. 
The various events of the celebration have been followed 
with enthusiastic interest by the great majority of the 
people of the United Kingdom. A sharp note of dissent 
comes from the lips of J. Keir Hardie, member of Parlia- 
ment from a radical and labor constituency, who, in an 
address before a body of miners last Monday, declared: 
“The workers ought to have sufficient self-respect to spit 
at the coronation procession and all its mockeries. . . 
The workingmen should see that kings, czars, emperors 
and all their unholy brood are put in their places.” 


ed 


THE embassies at Constantinople are observing with 
increasing uneasiness the progress of events in the interior 
of Turkey, where, unless the Young Turkish administra- 
tion radically alters its policy, a situation is fast develop- 
ing which foreign newspaper correspondents characterize 
as materially worse than the worst under the deposed 
Abdul Hamid. In Albania and Macedonia especially 
the motto of the Committee of Union and Progress, 
“Turkey for the Turks,’’ is fast bringing about a state of 
anarchy. In Albania the insurgent cause has been 
strengthened by the accession of most of the Mirdite 
clans. To oppose the growing unrest of the Christian 
Albanians the Turkish commander, Turgut Shevket 
Pasha, has appealed to the passions of the Moslem Alba- 
nians, whom he has armed with the weapons surrendered 
by the Christians, on the promise that their wrongs would 
be righted. In Macedonia the persecution of the Bul- 
garians has brought about an intolerable condition which 
is filling the Bulgarian border towns with refugees, 150,000 
of whom have abandoned their homes since the beginning 
of the constitutional régime. 

& 


Tue expulsion of the Braganza dynasty and the estab- 
lishment of the republic of Portugal received constitu- 
tional sanction last Monday, when the newly convened 
assembly promulgated both events as the will of the 
people who had elected it. The recognition of the new 
republic by the United States was communicated imme- 
diately after the organization of the Portuguese legisla- 
ture. The American chargé, Mr. George L. Lorillard, 
in his note to the minister of foreign affairs, conveyed the 
intimation that American recognition of the republic 
had been delayed, pending the definite proclamation of 
the new form of government by a constituent assembly. 
In the mean while reports of monarchist plots on the 
Portuguese frontier continue to find their way into the 
columns of the daily press with a regularity which would 
argue that the house of Braganza and its adherents are 
not entirely idle, whatever the prospects for a successful 
outcome of their activities-may be. 


Brevities. 


No editor likes to publish poems or articles which can 
interest only one reader in a hundred. 


There are millions of dollars waiting for investment in 
any industrial, mining, or commercial enterprise that has 
merit. 


Some of the most successful writers of fiction, at least 
those who win prizes, are obscure and often uneducated 
persons. 


Whether the world is progressing in knowledge and 
virtue or not, one thing is certain and surprising: the 
instinct to improve in mind and morals is deeply im- 
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planted in all classes of human beings, and breaks out in 
many surprising ways. 


The most dangerous criminals are not always drunkards 
and licentious people, but the cool, well-trained, clear- 
headed scoundrels who become forgers, burglars, and dis- 
honest promoters of industrial schemes. 


It is in these days possible to assemble ten men trained 
to the highest degree in specialties who would have no 
common subjects of thought and, although speaking the 
same language, have no common vocabulary. 


When one is discussing the question why people do not 
go to church, let him take a thousand men, women, and 
children, and estimate the proportion of those who are 
old, decrepit, invalid, or too young to attend church, and 
the probable number of those who are detained to care 
for these dependent classes. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Miracles. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


Whatever happened in the life of any religious preacher, 
who can say that it was a “‘miracle,’’ if by this we mean a 
suspension or violation of the laws of nature? Can we say 
more than that such or such a thing took place? That it 
seems ‘‘miraculous’’ to us is no argument against the pos- 
sibility of its having obeyed some law which we have not 
yet learned. It is a mere matter of testimony. It could 
be added that the testimony in favor of so-called ‘“mir- 
acles”’ is almost, if not quite, always of a suspicious kind 
and given in suspicious circumstances. But, granted that 
the testimony is unimpeachable, what do we know of 
“‘miracles’’ except that they occurred? ‘The Hebrew and 
Greek words so translated meant only “wonders” or 
“signs.’’ Indeed, in an age when there was no conception 
of ‘“‘law,’’ at least among the people, how could any word 
then used have meant ‘contrary to law’? Is not the 
whole discussion barren? W. H. Lyon. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Horse and the Minister. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


If I were a family horse that had so faithfully served 
a kind master or mistress that my owner could not think 
of turning me out to take my chances of kindly treat- 
ment at the ordinary horse-market, and the occasion 
arrived when he or she had no further use for me, and I 
could express my desire to still render the best service 
that lay in my power, I would humbly present a petition 
to be sent to a kindly country minister, with a parish 
covering an extended territory, in a beautiful hill town of 
Massachusetts, who found himself seriously handicapped 
by lack of means of conveyance. And, if I could have my 
choice, I would go to the fine old town of Warwick, where 
the minister, Rev. C. G. Tomlin, living seven miles from a 
railroad station, with miles between his home and some of 
his parishioners, and where horses cannot be hired at any 
price, would prolong my usefulness by a very moderate 
service and kindly care. 

I am quite sure I should find life as pleasant as the 
Faithful James, now gone to his rest, found with the family 
of the writer. J. W. PARDEE. 

Boron, Mass. 
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The Voyage of Life. 


Life is a voyage. The winds of life come strong 

From every point; yet each will speed thy course along, 
If thou with steady hand when tempests blow, 

Canst keep thy course aright and never once let go. 


Life is a voyage. Ask not the port unknown 

Whither thy Captain guides his storm-tossed vessel on; 
Nor tremble thou lest mast should snap and reel; 

But note his orders well, and mind, unmoved, thy wheel. 


Life’s voyage is on the vast, unfathomed sea 

Whereof the tides are times, the shores, eternity; 

Seek not with plummet, when the great waves roll, 

But by the stars in heaven mark which way sails thy soul. 
—Theodore C. Williams, in “‘ Poems of Belief.” 


Japanese Poetry. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


Japan has made a real contribution to the world’s 
intellectual treasures. The past half-century has been 
a transition period in the Sunrise Kingdom. Since the 
memorable visit of Commodore Perry, in 1854, the land * 
and people have been Westernized. However, for ages 
before that date the Nipponese were busy working out 
a civilization in which there is scarcely a trace of Euro- 
pean influence, if any. 

The long, tranquil isolation of the island-nation 
favored the development of originality in art and lit- 
erature. The poetry of the Japanese, like their paint- 
ing and sculpture, was born of their own ideas and 
feelings: it is a product of the Japanese mind, and is 
characterized by naiveté of expression. ‘Their old poets 
did not borrow from Greek and Latin models, as did the 
English bards from Chaucer to Tennyson. 

Away back in the Middle Ages, ‘when the countries 
of Europe were overrun by hordes of Goths and other 
barbarians, the Nipponese were cultivating the arts 
and letters. In the old régime Japan had a leisure class 
of scholars and writers, and some of them had the min- 
strel’s gift of seeing and singing. 

‘““An aristocratic lyre,’? so one writer has charac- 
terized the muse of old Yamato, as the Island Empire 
used to be called. Among the Japanese poets of medieval 
times were priests, monks, officials, and nobles. Even 
royalty did not disdain to dabble in the pastime of mak- 
ing verses. A pretty picture-poem is attributed to the 
Empress Jito, who reigned A.D. 690-696. As translated 
by Porter, the verse runs,— 

“The spring has gone, the summer’s come, 
And I can just desery 
The peak of Ama-no-kagu, 


Where angels of the sky 
Spread their white robes to dry.” 


Princess Ise, who lived late in the ninth century, was 
a noted poetess. ‘The wife of the Regent Kanie could 
improvise with facility. One night when her husband 
returned home late, she addressed him thus, on the 
spur of the moment,— 

“All through the long and dreary night 
I lie awake and moan; 
How desolate my chamber feels, 


How weary I have grown 
Of being left alone!” 


Many court ladies were skilful in composing verses. 
Elegant trifles these, the American reader doubtless 
exclaims, remembering Sappho’s matchless lyrics or 
Mrs. Browning’s elaborate poems. It must be con- 
fessed that the so-called classics of Nippon suffer in 
comparison with the masterpieces of ancient Greece. 
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The golden age of Japanese letters produced no epic 
like the Iliad and no drama like Antigone. 

The spirit of classical Japanese poetry wearies with 
its mournful musings on the transitory nature of earthly 
things and the unsatisfying experiences of mortals, 
high and low. ‘The tang of melancholy at times becomes 
monotonous, and yet the form enchants us. The poets 
of Japan, like those of Ireland, sing in a minor key. 
An undercurrent of pathos runs through nearly all of 
their strains. Vanitas vanitatum seems to have been 
the burden of Kobo Daishi, the celebrated Buddhist 
teacher of the ninth century, as it was of the Wise Man 
of Israel who lived two thousand years earlier. Enter- 
ing Eternity, he looks back resignedly, summing up his 
impression of human life in lines that have a haunting 
beauty even in the prose translation: ‘‘Having to-day 
crossed the mountain fastness of existence, I have seen 
but a fleeting dream, with which I am not intoxicated. 
Though their hues are gay, the blossoms flutter down; 
and so in this world of ours who may continue forever?”’ 

“As cheerful as crickets,’’ a Colorado rancher re- 
marks of the Little Brown Men at work in the beet 
fields. It must be admitted that there are occasions 
when the people of the ancient Land of the Sun-rising 
feel keen pleasure, and their moods of liveliness are 
genuine; but oftentimes, as one observer puts it, ‘‘the 
Jap’s smile is the mask of a heavy heart.’’ The fickle- 
ness of the opposite sex, the torment of unrequited love,— 
these are the themes of poetic confessions in Japan as 
elsewhere. A love song, translated by Lafcadio Hearn, 
is an exquisite example: ‘‘My heart and a ship in the 
offing: either seems to move with ease, yet in both 
there is trouble enough.” 

‘As a people the Japanese are passionately nature- 
loving. They are stirred by a melodious waterfall. 
They are keenly alive to the loveliness of a landscape. 
They delight in a garden radiant with flowers and 
shrubs in bloom. The fairy-like splendor of a blossom- 
ing cherry-tree sends them into ecstasies. The beauti- 
ful mountain Fujiyama, which is a frequent art-motive 
in the Land of the Chrysanthemum, has been the in- 
spiration of many a little poem. Here is one, by a 
poet who lived about a.p. 700,— 

“T started off along the shore, 
The seashore of Tago, 
And saw the white and glist’ning peak 


Of Fuji all aglow 
Through falling flakes of snow.” 


A tiny ode on ‘‘Spring,’’ by Sosei (a Buddhist abbot 
living a thousand years ago), is a quaint conception,— 
“‘ Amid the branches of the silvery bowers 
The nightingale doth sing: perchance he knows 
That spring hath come, and takes the later snows 
For the white petals of the plum’s sweet flowers.’’ 

The intellectual Nipponese of to-day take poesy 
seriously, as they do art. ‘The Japanese devote them- 
selves to poetry very much more than we do,” says an 
English writer. ‘This is true not only of the upper classes, 
but of those who toil with their hands for a living. 
Among the so-called ‘‘coolies’’ who come to this country 
the writer has occasionally found one with a vein of 
poesy in his soul. 

The Japanese are a highly imaginative people. ‘Their 
language, like most Oriental languages, abounds in 
tropes and metaphors. It is well adapted for poetical 
purposes. The sons and daughters of Nippon adorn 
their every-day talk with the flowers of speech, and fre- 
quently pour forth ‘words that burn.” Like the old 
Greeks, they have the habit of associating natural 
objects with human attributes. The pine-tree is sig- 
nificant of memory; the cherry blossom is an emblem 
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of fruition; the lotus is a type of purity. From the 
emperor down to his humblest subject, they are accus- 
tomed to thinking and expressing themselves in the 
poetical style. Poetry is a part of their daily lives. 
On the bloodstained battlefield of Nanshan Hill Gen. 
Nogi composed a poem that is an artistic creation, 
though very short. It has been translated, almost 
literally, as follows :— 


“Oh, I linger on the Nanshan slopes, 
On the fields where our brave ones fell, 
Where wild carnations bloom in red, 
A sad but glorious tale to tell.” 


In their longer productions—narrative poems and 
lyrical dramas—the Japanese poets run to the gorgeous 
style. A dramatic poem entitled “The Feather Robe” 
strangely reminds one, as much by contrast as by 
similarity, of Moore’s “‘Paradise and the Peri.” An 
angel leaves her celestial abode and descends to the 
coast of Japan: there she lays aside her winged mantle, 
without which she cannot fly heavenward. It is found 
and restored by a fisherman, who watches the immortal 
float upward amid falling blossoms. The poetry des- 
cribes a scene of ravishing loveliness :— 

“The white clouds, touched with silver fire, 
Swift bear her through the moonlight night, 
O’er plains of pine and mountain-height, 
O’er Fuji’s climbing crest of snow, 

To where the distant heavens glow; 
Till, vanishing from earthly sight, 
Her form immortal veils its light 

In films that blend their pearly mist, 
With yonder plains of amethyst.” 


There is considerable variety of Japanese poems, 
although they are for the most part lyrical,—fishing 
songs, love odes, philosophic musings, patriotic pieces, 
etc. The national song of Japan is probably the 
shortest one in the world: it dates back to the eighth 
century, and the native air is venerable for its antiquity. 
Dr. Gordon has made a good rendering of the little poem: 

“‘O Prince upon the throne! 
Ten thousand years live on, 
Till pebbles shall great rocks become 
With moss all overgrown.” 


Loyalty to the emperor and devotion to the empire 
is a passion so strong in the breast of the Nipponese 
that itis but faintly expressed by the word “patriotism.”’ 
Lafcadio Hearn tells of a conVersation with a pupil 
who had always ‘‘wished to die for His Majesty the 
Emperor.’’ On the eve of his departure for the war with 
Russia, the young soldier came to see his teacher, and, 
as they talked together beneath the stars, from Kiyo- 
masa’s fortress rolled into the night a sound as deep as 
a thunder-peal, the chant of ten thousand men: 

“What if Earth should sundered be? 
What if Heaven should fall? 
What if mountains mix with sea? 

Brave hearts, each and all, 
Know one thing shall still endure, 
Ruin cannot ’whelm 


Everlasting, holy, pure,— 
This Imperial Realm.” 


‘The tanka, the most 


Most Japanese poems are brief. 
suggestive, impres- 


common poem, is “conventional, 
sionist, like Japanese painting.’”’ In form it is a verse 
of five lines, containing only thirty-one syllables. Some 
English poets have found “the sonnet’s narrow plot 
of ground” rather circumscribed. How much more 
difficult must it be to compress a thought into a tanka 
verse, which is about one-third the length of the average 
sonnet? Success is not always achieved. However, 
now and then a Japanese writer composes a bit of verse 
that strikes a clear note and may be described as a 
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miracle of conciseness. ‘The tanka may be a flash of 
feeling, a neat utterance of a mood or experience, a 
terse description of a scene, or an explanation of a 
situation in which one may read between the lines a 
whole romance. The Japanese poet does not bother 
his head about rhyme or accent. 

The “ Kokinshiu”’ (“Odes Ancient and Modern’’) is a 
collection of some eleven hundred verses, in twenty vol- 
umes, compiled in the tenth century. A smaller an- 
thology, collected in the year 1225, is the ‘ Hyaku-nin- 
isshiu,’’ translated into English by William N. Porter, 
with the title “A Hundred Verses from Old Japan” (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1909). Many a tanka is as fa- 
miliar as a household word in the homes of the Island 
Empire. The poetry of the old régime still retains its 
hold on the educated Japanese, some of whom have 
studied in foreign universities and read the works of 
Dante, Goethe, Hugo, Milton, and Shakespeare. 

There are many pretty flowers in the neglected garden 
of Japanese song. ‘There are happy sayings, touching 
sentiments, glimpses of beauty, thumb-nail sketches 
delicately fashioned as a cameo, reflections that go to 
the heart of things expressing much in little, reveries 
full of human interest and lifted above tommonplaces 
by the sorcery of poetic imagination. Some of the 
choicest utterances of Nipponese lyrists make appeal 
to the Western reader. They have the enduring quality 
of literature: they are “jewels five-lines-long that on 
the stretch’d forefinger of all Time sparkle for ever.” 

DENVER, COL. 


Actio in Distans: Astronomical and Chemical. 


BY W. 


The maxims of science, that two bodies cannot oc- 
cupy the same place and that nothing can act where it 
is: not, would seem to make physical and chemical re- 
actions impossible. It would seem as if one substance 
could never act upon another if it cannot be present 
where the other is. Hence, not only would it seem im- 
possible for the sun to attract Jupiter, but even for an 
atom of hydrogen and an atom of oxygen to manifest 
their elective affinities; for, if the distance between them 
were only the millionth of an inch, they would still be 
in different places. All we can say, or really know in 
either case, is that the two things behave just as if they 
acted upon each other; and we are free to suppose that 
in both cases the effects are due to some mental influence, 
acting somewhat as our own minds act upon our bodies. 

We can readily conceive that the Deity makes Jupiter 
move in his orbit about the sun exactly as it would if 
the two bodies attracted each other directly as their 
mass and inversely as the square of their distance apart. 
This, indeed, is all that Newton ever claimed. To think 
that this is true of every two substances in the universe, 
large or small,—stars, suns, planets, particles of dust, 
atoms, molecules, ions, electrons, and what not,—does, 
indeed, overburden the imagination. But the two ideas 
are the same, and, if there is reason for accepting the 
first, there is no reason that we should not entertain the 
second. 

Both seem to imply physical effects without even 
physical contact, for we are assured not only that two 
things never coincide in position, but that they never 
really touch one another. But the latest scientific 
theories now account for physical action by the suppo- 
sition that all space, comprising not only that which 
separates bodies, but that which is occupied by them, is 
permeated by a substance to which has been given the 
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name of the Luminiferous Ether, a substance to which 
it is found necessary to impute somewhat inconsistent 
properties. It is said to be at the same time perfectly 
rigid and incompressible, and also perfectly elastic; to 
be solid as steel, and yet to offer no obstacle to things 
moving through it. It is defined as a continuous mass, 
not composed of particles, and, as is obvious, is supposed 
to violate the law that no two things can occupy the same 
place. 

These contradictory inconceivables form altogether 
such an incredible scheme that, though it seems to be 
abundantly verified by experiment, and to be of practical 
value as a working hypothesis, men of science can hardly 
persuade themselves that it is really a true description 
of the facts. D 
_ Of course our experience of our own limited powers, 
which forbid attending to more than one thing at a 
time, cannot begin to grasp the idea of a mind which 
simultaneously directs and controls the ceaseless activity 
of every one of the millions of billions of particles which 
constitute the physical universe, constantly putting each 
of them through the vibratory motions proper to its 
temperature and color, and making it play its part in the 
production and transmission of sound, in the eternal 
drama of growth and decay, and in the pageant of elec- 
trical phenomena. 

Laplace, regarding the forces of nature as real, said 
that, in his ‘‘Mécanique Céleste,’’ he had no occasion for 
the hypothesis of a divine intelligence to account for the 
phenomena he was describing. But it is equally reason- 
able, and it seems more consonant to our personal ex- 
perience, to regard the universe as controlled by mental 
action, and to say that we have no occasion for the hypoth- 
esis of independent physical and chemical forces. Every- 
body, in the presence of alternative suppositions, must 
decide for himself which to take and which to leave. 

Miiton, Mass. 


A National Church at Washington.* 


BY HON. JOHN D. LONG. 


I am very happy to be present at this meeting of Uni- 
tarian laymen. It is not large, but it represents a body 
of some eighty-eight or one hundred individual clubs 
doing local work; and it is because they are doing that 
local.work, and their energies are expended, and well ex- 
pended, in local work, that the representation here is not 
larger. 

This is a gathering of laymen. I do not know that any 
one is in sympathy with the man who, when he was en- 
tertaining guests at dinner, having no clerical person pres- 
ent, himself asked grace, saying: ‘‘Is there any clergyman 
present? Thank God!” It would be an ungracious 
suggestion, for if we are indebted to anybody for the 
promotion of the Unitarian cause it is the clergy. I have 
read with the utmost interest those three books recently 
edited by Mr. Eliot, the president of our. Association, 
entitled ‘‘The Pioneers,’ ‘“‘The Prophets,’’ and ‘The 
Preachers”? of the Unitarian denomination. The sum- 
ming up of the work that those men have done is most 
suggestive of the influence which has proceeded from 
Unitarian clergy, not only in spiritual and religious di- 
rections but in education, in civic and social life, and in 
promoting the advance of the civilization which we to-day 
enjoy. 

Our clergymen have been very much in evidence during 
the week which is just closing. It has been a strenuous 
week,—a week of active, earnest, and sometimes tumultu- 
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ous debate. There has been difference of opinion; but, 
as was well suggested in one of our evening papers yester- 
day, perhaps that is an indication at which we all ought 
to rejoice, as showing that there is life and activity be- 
cause there is a difference of opinion, and that with that 
life and activity and that difference of opinion there goes 
a renewed effort. Our conservatives will be stimulated 
by the more radical wing: our radical wing will be tem- 
pered and held in check, so far as needed, by the influence 
of our conservatives. And I believe that just as soon as 
these little ripples on our calm sea subside the great 
work of the Association will go on better than ever before. 

As I look back upon the discussion, I am inclined to 
think that really it has been very largely a difference of 
terms, rather than of principle or of conviction; that all 
are aiming in the same direction, to achieve the same great 
work for the betterment of the world, the spread of the 
Christian principles of ethics and faith, however varied 
may be the step or the voice or the individual preference. 
For myself I really see very little difference of opinion, 
after all, between the two sides of the debate on Wednes- 
day afternoon. A resolution was introduced, it was op- 
posed, it was debated: finally an amendment was added, 
which suited everybody. After all, where was the differ- 
ence, except, as I said at first, in terms? ‘That final 
resolution commits us all to the work, not only to the 
spread of our Unitarian faith, our religious belief, our 
spiritual hope, but to the cause of social and civic justice 
and righteousness, the giving of our means towards the 
betterment of the conditions of humanity. 

I am sure that on one topic there was no difference of 
opinion, or even of expression, and that is the missionary 
work, the enlarging work of establishing in the capital 
of the nation a National Unitarian Church. I had sup- 
posed that this missionary work was so well understood 
that nobody could need any word of enlightenment with 


-regard to it, and I was very much amazed a little while 


ago when a very intelligent young man, representing one 
of the newspapers of Boston, came to me and said, ‘‘Gov- 
ernor, can’t you tell me something about this Unitarian 
church in Washington? What is it?’’ ‘‘Why,’’ I said, 
“you know the Unitarian church there?’’ He didn’t 
know anything about it: he never had heard of it—the 
intelligent representative of one of our leading Boston 
papers. 

You all know that there has been a Unitarian church in 
Washington for a great many years. John Quincy Adams 
attended it, so did John C. Calhoun. It was tormerly 
very near the national capitol. Some thirty or forty 
years ago a new church was erected, with which some of 
you are familiar. ‘There preached Mr. MacCauley and 
our dear old friend, Mr. Shippen, and there now preaches 
Mr. Pierce, whom you have seen during the week. Mr. 
Pierce’s ministry has been so successful that he has filled 
the church to overflowing. ‘There are not seats enough 
for those who attend the services: there is absolutely 
not enough room for the Sunday-school and the various 
associations which affiliate themselves with a church and 
which require necessary room and space and equipment. 

Why is a national church desirable? It could hardly 
be said that in numbers Unitarians are a great body: it 
would be naturally said that their main population is 
limited to New England. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that the spirit of Unitarianism is local: to: my mind it 
is wide-spread. ‘The spirit of inquiry, the spirit of personal 
independence of faith and opinion, is broad enough. You 
may not find the Unitarian spire rising in the South or 
in some portions of the West or on the Pacific slope; but 
the spirit of Unitarianism is there, and it welcomes and is 
eager to find the expression of that spirit in the culture, 
the enlightenment, the eloquence, the deep research, the 
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profound knowledge of the preachers, pioneers, prophets, 
and teachers of the Unitarian faith. 

Washington is a representative city. It is peculiar 
in this respect, differing from almost all other cities of 
our country. ‘There is almost an entire lack of the in- 
dustrial element there. There are no large factories; 
there are no large commercial emporiums; there are no 
imports; there is no foreign tradé; there are the usual 
retail stores that go with the local community. But 
there is a great city which is made up of three classes,— 
three or four classes. First are officials of the govern- 
ment; the executive department; Congress, with its two 
Houses; the great multitude of employees in the various 
departments of the United States,—intelligent men, well 
informed, selected (under our present civil service system) 
from all parts of the country. ‘Then there is the residen- 
tial population of Washington, people who go there and 
are engaged in the local business of supply, and especially 
people who come from all over the country to find the most 
delightful residence; people of large wealth and great 
means, who build beautiful houses, who spend their 
winters and remain part of the year. in Washington, be- 
cause there they find political activity, great questions 
discussed, and also delightful social opportunities. “Then 
we have the scientific men. In addition, there are the 
great body of the colored people who found their way into 
Washington naturally after the war, flocking there as to a 
Mecca. It is a body of singularly intelligent and culti- 
vated and thinking people. Washington is one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world, with its fine streets, its 
new. public buildings, its exquisite parks, attracting to 
it, not only our own people, but people from abroad. 

Now, how important it is that in a city of that kind, 
a representative city, there should be the best example 
we can furnish of our Unitarian faith, of our Unitarian 
life, of our Unitarian purpose which is better than 
faith! As I said, the present church has been outgrown 
by the extent of its congregation. A movement is on foot 
to build a new church, still in a central part of the city, 
where we shall attract people who are at the hotels or 
about the houses of Congress or in the busiest part of that 
great city. It is proposed to erect a large, imposing, and 
beautiful structure, one which in all those respects is 
commensurate with the requirements and demands of 
our denomination. It is proposed to connect with that 
a large building, an adjunct, a parish house, if you please 
to so call it, large enough for a Sunday-school, large 
enough for all the various affiliating societies which are 
associated with a church; to equip it, and to give it the 
name, the endearing name, of Edward Everett Hale. 
That name alone is an appeal to us. It is anticipated 
that, when this church is built, attractive as it will be 
and spacious as it will be, the great bodies which now are 
unable to find room in the present church will be provided 
for, and that in that way the Unitarian denomination will 
be carrying its principles and its views, its theories and its 
influence, not only to the immediate members of one 
church, but to the representatives of all the people of the 
country, so that they shall learn there what are the words 
of Channing and of Hale and of Clarke and of the great 
leaders of our faith. 

A site has been selected, a most favorable, fortunate 
site. If any of you are familiar with Washington, you 
will remember the McPherson statue is in what is called 
McPherson Park, only a stone’s throw from the White 
House. The site which has been selected is near that 
park, on the corner of K Street and Vermont Avenue: 
it is ample and central. The people of Washington, 
members and constituents of the Washington church, 
have gone to work with the utmost enthusiasm and liber- 
ality and raised money enough and pledged enough 
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(it is not all yet raised, but they have pledged enough) to 
purchase the land, and they look to the denomination at 
large to aid them in completing the work. They look to 
the denomination at large because this is a matter which 
is in the interest of the denomination at large, this is in 
the interest of us all. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion already have a mortgage of some $30,000 on the 
present church in Washington. With the sale of that, 
money enough will be raised to buy the land; but after the 
sale, and after the contribution of the people of Washing- 
ton, it will be necessary to raise some eighty or one hun- 
dred thousand dollars more. The Unitarian denomina- 
tion, following out the liberal policy adopted at the 
Wednesday afternoon meeting of the Association, pro- 
poses to advance some eighty or eighty-five thousand 
dollars of its unrestricted fund to aid this work. 

In February a committee, consisting of Mr. Hutchinson, 
President Eliot of the Association, and myself, were ap- 
pointed to go to Washington and confer with the com- 
mittee there, which we did, and an arrangement was made 
by which the Association has bound itself to advance the 
sum of eighty or eighty-five thousand dollars, in addi- 
tion to the money which is already there upon mortgage, 
towards the construction of this church. The people of 
Washington will raise whatever is found necessary. 

Now, friends, it is a great, good, national work, worthy 
of us, worthy of our help. And, when the appeal shall 
come to the denomination at large to aid in promoting 
this work, in completing this church, and in establishing 
in the centre of the nation this great representative Uni- 
tarian national church, I trust that every heart will be 
open and that every hand will help to the extent of its 
ability. 


Socialism. * 


BY NICHOLAS P. GILMAN. 


He: 


Socialism is an appropriate subject, I must think, 
to bring before an audience like this. It is a great scheme 
for social improvement. Where can one find a body of 
men more likely to be rationally interested in such a 
matter than the clergy of the Unitarian Church? From 
the beginnings of our gospel in this country it has been 
a gospel for man, a gospel for the actual world, based on 
reason, respecting human nature and all nature. Build- 
ing there a doctrine in accord with science and with 
morality, we have built well, and we have seen the Chris- 
tian world gradually coming round to our position,— 

“To the solid ground 
Of nature trusts the mind that builds for aye, 


Convinced that there, there only, she can lay 
Secure foundations.” 


Interest in social reform has characterized Unitarian- 
ism from the first. Naturally, because of our long 
interest, we have never been hysterical. As we have 
believed in reason in religion, so we have believed in reason 
in reform. ‘Trusting to human nature in constructing 
our theology, we trust to human nature in laying out 
our programme of philanthropy and progress. Our 
ideal is always a realizable ideal: the methods we accept 
are rational and naturally progressive. The spirit to 
which we bow is one of fairness all around, of justice to 
all sorts and conditions of men. Every friend of the 
ideal is, inevitably, a critic of the actual. We of the 
clergy are professionally critics every Sunday, as well 
as helpers, of mankind. We can therefore sympathize 
with those who criticise human life sharply. But there is 
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no true criticism which is not, at the same time, appre- 
ciation. We have a right, therefore, to criticise the 
critics, if only we have behind us reason, science, philos- 
ophy. If our criticism is scientific, philosophic, above 
all reasonable, it will stand. May this spirit character- 
ize this hour! 

We are living in a world where capital, the means of 
production, is mainly private. We are invited by the 
socialist to transform this world into one wherein all 
capitals shall be united into one public, non-competing 
means of production, a collective capital. The modern 
socialist who thus invites us is, obviously, a severe critic 
of existing society. He paints a very black picture of 
the world as it is, and gives us.a very rosy view of the 
world that might be. In the process of reformation 
human nature might need to undergo great change. Its 
motives for action might need to be transformed in 
large degree, and its scale of values might often need to 
be revised. Great credulity is required to accept the 
revolutionary socialistic faith. Vast confidence would be 
necessary to risk the throw upon the productivity of a 
socialistic régime. This is often called an unbelieving 
age, but it is in fact an age of Christian Science, of Spirit- 
ism, of Socialism: all these make an unprecedented de- 
mand upon man’s capacity for belief. This demand is 
cheerfully met by many an optimistic soul, for whom 
facts have few terrors and strict reasoning no attrac- 
tions. But the critical spirit invoked against the present 
order by the socialist, with the utmost harshness and lack 
of proportion, may turn and attack those who raise it so 
bitterly. Only a small part, probably, of the keenness 
and acerbity which they display would suffice to destroy 
their own ideal construction. 

Socialism, like pragmatism, is, comparatively speaking, 
a new name for an old thing. The name is hardly 
seventy-five years old: the thing, that is to say, the 


idea for which the word stands, is as old as Plato. In- 


the world of ideas, socialism is very venerable,—as ven- 
erable as discontent is natural. Both the “Lord Christ’s 
heart and Plato’s brain’? have known it. But in the 
world of external facts it is as yet unborn: many at- 
tempts have been made to bring it to the birth, but so 
far they have been attended with little success. ‘The 
socialist is, therefore, an impassioned advocate, not of 
things as they are, but of things as they are not: he is 
an orator of the ideal, an ambassador from Utopia. ‘That 
fair land, never yet realized, has all the attractions 
of the non-existent, and none of the faults and defects 
of the actual. Checks may be drawn to any amount on 
the Bank of Utopia. ‘Those who wish to pass them 
need never be afraid that these checks will be protested 
on the ground that they have no funds in the bank; but 


- such currency is valid only in the sphere of the ideal. 


To reach this sphere, so familiar to the imagination, the 
boldest aviators have not yet flown high enough. Let 
us try to keep to the solid earth for an hour, in our dis- 
cussion. I may only remind you that many things need 
not be said, but may be taken for granted on the part of 
any one who loves his kind. ‘Those who wish to do 
simple justice to the society that has the great virtues of 
having lived many centuries, and of working passably 
well still, need not get angry with the advocates of un- 
tried panaceas. The brute force of the existing is with 
the conservative: reason will be on their side if they are 
reasonable. 

Modern socialism dates from Karl Marx. 
seventy years old. It began with the ‘Communist 
Manifesto”’ of 1848. Marx’s notable treatise, ‘‘Das 
Kapital’? (1867) has been its Bible. Frederick Engels 
was the Barnabas of this Paul. All preceding socialisms 
were authoritatively set down by him as “Utopian”; 
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this one is exalted as ‘“‘scientific,” the highest word of 
ptaise in the mouth of the socialist; while Utopian is 
to him, as to the Philistine, a synonym for impossible 
and irrational. The great preachers of the gospel of 
Utopian socialism were Plato and Sir Thomas More, 
Saint-Simon and Fourier, with others in recent time. 
“To all these,” says Engels, ‘‘Socialism is the expression 
of absolute truth, reason, and justice.” But “absolute 
truth, reason, and justice are different with the founder 
of each different school.’’ For all these “pocket versions 
of the New Jerusalem,”’ as he called them, Marx had 
supreme contempt. ‘To make a science of Socialism, 
it had first to be placed upon a real basis. ‘This basis 
in reality is due to Marx. ‘Iwo great discoveries, the 
materialistic conception of history and the revelation 
of the secret of capitalistic production through surplus- 
value, we owe to Marx. With these discoveries socialism 
became a science” (“‘Socialism, Utopian and Scien- 
tific,” by F. Engels, p. 44). 

Let us examine briefly the bases of this scientific so- 
cialism. First, let us look at “the materialistic concep- 
tion of history.” The phrase ‘“‘the materialistic con- 
ception of history” should be discarded in favor of one 
free from a misleading word. Marx was, in truth, a 
philosophical materialist; but this fact should not preju- 
dice one against the very important truth in his theory. 
As Prof. Seligman says, in his eminently fair and scien- 
tific treatment of the matter, “The Economic Interpre- 
tation of History” is the proper phrase for the idea. 
As Marx gives the definite statement in the third volume 
of his “Capital”: “It is always the immediate relation 
of the owner of the conditions of production to the im- 
mediate producers—a relation each of whose forms always 
naturally corresponds to a given stage in the methods 
and conditions of Labor, and thus in its social productiv- 
ity—in which we find the innermost secret, the hidden 
basis of the entire social structure, and thus also of the 
political forms’’ (III. 2, pp. 324, 325). Now, ‘‘if origi- 
nality can properly be claimed only for those who not 
alone formulate a doctrine, but first recognize its im- 
portance and its implications, ... there is no question,” 
says Prof. Seligman, “that Marx must be recognized 
as, in the truest sense, the originator of the economic 
interpretation of history.”’. He continues: ‘We under- 
stand, then, by the theory of economic interpretation of 
history, not that all history is to be explained in economic 
terms alone, but that the chief considerations in human 
progress are the social considerations, and that the 
important factor in social change is the economic factor. 
Economic interpretation of history means, not that the 
economic relations exert an exclusive influence, but that 
they exert a preponderant influence in shaping the prog- 
ress of society.” For the extreme vigor and ability 
with which Karl Marx treated this theory he must be 
ranked high among economists. But his socialism is 
not bound up with the application of the theory to exist- 
ing society. History shows us that economic changes 
take place slowly, as in the case of feudalism advancing 
into modern society. As Rodbertus said, correcting one 
error in Marx’s application of his theory, socialism, if it 
is to triumph at all, can only triumph in a distant future. 
The expectation of a cataclysm of our society at some 
undated time is very naive, and very unscientific, and 
very contradictory of a true economic interpretation of 
history. 

Again, Marx was certainly in error when he made the 
chief phenomenon in history, the class struggle, the 
conflict of classes. No reasonable person can doubt 
the existence of class-conflict in our day. One great 
strike is sad proof enough of their reality. Even the 
peaceful actions of the trade unions are a steady reminder 
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of the probability of long-continued class struggle. But 
it is altogether untrue to fact to make the conflict of 
classes the one important matter in the economic inter- 
pretation of history, as Marx proceeded to do. The co- 
operation of employer and employee is a far more impor- 
tant and constant factor in the history of civilization, 
and this co-operation is steadily becoming more stead- 
fast and unbroken, as methods of industrial peace are 
being perfected all over the world. An irreconcilable 
conflict between bourgeoisie and proletariat belongs only 
to the Hegelian dialectic, which pervades so much of 
Marxian socialism. This dialectic is the source and 
reason of its simplicity and clear-cut antagonisms. The 
workman represents the thesis of the always developing 
idea; the capitalist represents the antithesis; the syn- 
thesis will be socialism, the complete triumph of the 
proletariat. Now the multiplicity and complexity of 
the actual world are entirely missed by such philosophy. 
Lines of division and union, instead of being few and 
broad, are very many and very intricate: the classes are 
variously made up on the different lines. When one 
reads the literature of socialism, nothing is more striking 
than the monotony of its all-too-simple division of the 
world of man into two classes only, the poor and the 
rich, the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. But look 
around you here in America, and see how little this clear- 
cut division is true to the complexity of the actual situa- 
tion. Every degree of poverty is here, every degree of 
wealth is here, and there is no such thing existing as a 
union of all those who have against all those who have 
not. There is constant movement upward and down- 
ward, the vast number of changes being from poverty 
to possession, as, e.g., the swarms of immigrants are 
assimilated and become propertied Americans. Marx’s 
Hegelian formula gives way, in this Darwinian evo- 
lutionary world, to a complexity and diversity which 
find no real recognition in ‘Das Kapital.” The result is 
class-conflict here and there, now and then; but, on the 
whole great field of our America, class union, class co- 
operation. 

In this country more than in any other socialism must 
go to school to democracy, not to class, but to Demos, 
if it is to make any headway. Democracy is over a 
hundred years old here. Socialism has scarcely cut its 
eye-teeth. ‘This tuition is likely to be severe and un- 
telenting. The distinction is at once to be made be- 
tween the social programme and the democratic pro- 
gramme of the social-democratic party of Germany. 
In their list of demands to be made of the present state 
they ask for universal suffrage, a two-year term for 
representatives, payment for representatives, local gov- 
ernment, the rights of free speech and of public meet- 
ing, free schools, and numerous other privileges which 
have long been realities with us. Other demands made 
in the standard programme of Erfurt, such as direct 
legislation, woman suffrage, the income tax, the eight- 
hour day, are being debated among us; and the decision 
will be made by a majority of the voters, fairly counted, 
as they do not count them in Prussia. We are familiar 
with the obstacles and difficulties encountered by any 
proposed reform in the United States. Each has to 
meet the need of long discussion and the probability of 
much variation in the popular mind from time to time. 
But the substantial methods which democracy has 
here tried and approved for more than a hundred years 
will long continue, and the fundamental principles of 
which the social democrat demands the recognition 
will be thoroughly tested by the reason of the whole 
public. We do not need instruction from the socialists 
how to run a democratic state. But we can safely say, 
after a hundred years and more of experience with de- 
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mocracy, that socialism is not competent to teach us 
with authority the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment. Socialism is raw and untrained in the art of doing 
things. If the world is coming round to democracy, as 
we believe, all the more confidently do we assert that 
socialism must carefully go to school to it. 

In every scheme of economics the conception of value 
is central. What is the source of value? Adam Smith 
answered, “Labor,” and he held to this view throughout 
his great treatise, though with some modifications. 
Ricardo, his great successor as an economist, held the 
same general view, but with essential modifications, which 
have been well stated by Prof. Marshall and Prof. Gon- 
ner, the latest editor of Ricardo. ‘‘ When he [Ricardo] 
speaks of Labor with a capital, including under it the 
exertion of capital, they [modern socialistic schools] 
speak of labor with a small initial, meaning plain toil, 
often, plain manual toil. When he introduces the im- 
portant modifications consequent on alterations in the 
Standard of Comfort, into the law of wages, they omit 
the modifications, and often cite his authority to justify 
what he denied.... The modern socialistic schools, 
we are told, base themselves on Ricardo. It is quite 
true. They do, and they do so justly, we are assured 
by writers who ought to know better. As a matter of 
fact, their claim is based on a series of misunderstand- 
ings’’ (Gonner, p. lvii, 1). 

Marx’s demonstration that value is due to labor begins 
with the statement that, when any two commodities are 
exchanged, this shows that there is in them a third some- 
thing which the two commodities possess in common. 
Using his dialectic method of straining out all other 
properties, he finds only one common property left, that 
both are the products of labor. The broad proposition 
is that “the magnitude of value contained in a commodity 
is measured by the quantity of abstract human labor 
embodied in it, and this quantity is measured again by 
the duration of the effort.’’ Now, in the search for the 
common quality which is the cause of value, Marx begins, 
as Bohm-Bawerk says, by carefully putting into the sieve 
only “those exchangeable things which contain the prop- 
erty which he desires finally to sift out as a common 
factor. . . . He acts as one who urgently desiring to bring 
a white ball out of the urn takes care to secure this result 
by putting in white balls only.” He limits his inquiries 
to commodities, and “adopts, without explicit warning, a 
definition of commodities which includes only products 
of labor and excludes virgin soil, natural meadows, and all 
other gifts of nature.” But, passing over this, we know 
that goods upon which very different amounts of labor 
have been spent have the same price. So Marx, to meet 
this objection, declares that the labor which is the cause 
of value is ‘‘not the actual effort put forth by any specific 
individual, but a homogeneous funded quantity, so- 
cially necessary labor, the labor required under normal 
conditions of skill, intensity, and up-to-date appliances.” 
The unit in this homogeneous fund is a quantum of un- 
skilled labor, simple average labor, the labor power, which 
on the average, apart from any special development, 
exists in the organism of every individual. Skilled labor 
counts only as multiplied ‘“‘simple labor.’”’ Without 
quoting here any of the economists who object to this 
extraordinary statement, it may be enough to say that 
abstract human labor is a thing with which most people 
may safely be said to have no acquaintance, while the 
“actual effort put forth by a specific individual,’’ which 
Marx rejects, is precisely what the ordinary man means 
by labor. It does not require so keen a mind as Béhm- 
Bawerk’s to detect the metaphysical juggling which 
Marx here practises. His “homogeneous funded quan- 
tity’’ exists nowhere, outside of the sophistical pages of 
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“Das Kapital.’ Itis not, you see, the amount of labor 
actually put into a commodity that makes its value, but 
the amount of “socially necessary labor.” If one stupid 
man takes a day to make a chair of wood and a capable 
man makes three in the same time, Marx says only one- 
third of a day’s work is “‘socially necessary,” shifting the 
whole matter of the determination of value upon society. 
The fact is, of course, that the amount of labor used in 
making the chair is only one item in the account: the 
amount of intelligence is another item,—the amount not 
of work of hand, but of skill of mind. 

Here, as elsewhere, the socialist disciple will point 
out that Marx says, or implies, precisely the opposite 
thing on another page. This is true, and it marks a con- 
stant habit of his mind. On‘scarcely any point has he 
failed to assume directly contradictory positions: the only 
thing the economist can do is to take the most frequent, 
the most emphatic assertions on a given point, and get 
what harmony he can out of them. Obviously, the 
proof of such a statement as this would be out of place 
in an address like this. Be it enough for me to say that 
here is the most common line of objection on the part of 
the economists. Having assumed an indefensible defini- 
tion of value as due to labor only, Marx shifts from one 
line of defence to another, usually without warning. If 
labor is the cause of value, where does society come in 
with its ‘‘socially necessary’’ judgment? Society is to 
pass this judgment, and this judgment is not an ascer- 
tainment of how many hours men actually spend on a 
job or a commodity, but a statement of society’s own 
feelings as to the necessity or desirability of the thing; 
that is to say, its utility. Utility Marx has ruled out; 
but now he brings it in by the side door, raising a good 
deal of metaphysic dust to cover the transaction, telling 
us, ¢.g., that the value of each single yard of linen cloth 
“is the materialized form of the same definite and so- 
cially fixed quantity of homogeneous human labor,” 
“Homogeneous human labor,’’—’tis a fine phrase; but 
what can it mean, except that all human effort is reducible 
to a statement, in hours or days, of simple muscular ex- 
ertion? So the labor of Raphael on his Sistine Madonna 
is just so many times that of the hod-carrier on the palace 
which holds it! This being conceded, Marx has to an- 
swer only two demands made upon him by the inquisitive 
mind. How many times is the labor of the artist superior 
to that of the workman? And how do you ascertain their 
proportions scientifically? ‘To such reasonable inquiries, 
Marx replies, in substance, “Society determines how much 
‘socially necessary’ labor goes into each work.” ‘The 
plain man will be content to call this pure claptrap. In his 
innocence he will say that all valuation is a social judg- 
ment; that society recognizes the general importance of 
the amount of labor of hand or head spent upon a com- 
modity as a factor in fixing its price, but that this is far 
from being the only factor; and, as for human labor being 
homogeneous, it is highly heterogeneous, and the higher 
forms are not capable of being stated in terms of day labor 
on the street. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet’’ differs in kind from 
the corn and potatoes of the ordinary farmer. How many 
days’ labor in bricklaying can be called equal to one day’s 
work of the Chief Justice of the United States in writing 
opinions? 

But, says the Marxian, labor is not labor except when 
applied to making a useful object in the quantity re- 
quired {by society. ‘This,’ says Prof. O. D. Skelton, 
in his very clever “Critical Analysis of Socialism,” re- 
cently issued, “‘is as though one should assert that the air 
is the sole factor in the growth of a tree, and afterwards 
hedge by explaining that air is not air unless certain 
conditions of soil and sunshine be present.”” It is not un- 
common, one may say here, for the enthusiastic disciple 
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of Marx to speak of him as on a par with Darwin. If 
Darwin had had as little success in converting naturalists 
to “natural selection” as Marx has had in converting 
the economists to his doctrine of value and surplus-value, 
the comparison would be more striking. ‘‘The modern 
Aristotle’’ is another socialistic judgment on Marx, but, 
as some one has said, “the modern Thomas Aquinas”’ 
would be much more appropriate, in view of Marx’s 
scholastic methods and his super-subtlety in defining what 
is plain and his neglect of much that is important and 
real. ‘‘Das Kapital’’ is a work of great ability; but its at- 
mosphere is that of the British Museum, where it was 
written, far more than of the farm or the factory. The 
practically unanimous voice of the economists of the world 
rejects the whole theoretic basis of so-called ‘Scientific 
Socialism.”’ 

On the side of theory the standing of so-called ‘‘Scien- 
tific Socialism’’ with the leading economists of to-day, 
who represent the only science in question, is a lack of 
standing. The manner in which the ablest and most 
candid of them speak of it may be seen in quotations, 
which I must make brief, from two or three. Prof. Alfred 
Marshall is the foremost of English economists to-day. 
In his unfinished ‘‘Principles of Economics” he thus 
speaks of the “‘surplus-value’’ doctrine of Marx, which 
Engels declared to be his second great contribution to 
Scientific Socialism (pp. 630-631): Marx and his fol- 
lowers argue “that labor always produces a surplus 
above its wages, and the wear and tear of capital used in 
aiding it; and that the wrong done to labor lies in the 
exploitation of this surplus by others. But this assump- 
tion that the whole of this surplus is the product of labor 
already takes for granted what they ultimately profess 
to prove by it; they make no attempt to prove it, and it 
is not true. It is not true that the spinning of yarn in a 
factory, after allowance has been made for the wear and 
tear of the machinery, is the product of the labor of the 
operatives. It is the product of their labor (together with 
that of the employer and subordinate managers) and of the 
Capital; and that Capital itself is the product of labor and 
waiting; and therefore, the spinning is the product of 
labor (of many kinds), and of waiting. . . . The strength 
of Rodbertus’ and Marx’s sympathies with suffering 
must always command our respect; but what they re- 
garded as the scientific foundations of their practical 
proposals appears to be little more than a series of argu- 
ments in a circle to the effect that there is no economic 
justification for interest, while that result has been all 
along latent in their premises; though in the case of Marx, 
it was shrouded by the mysterious Hegelian phrases with 
which, to use his own phrase, he ‘coquetted.’ ” 

I will quote Prof. Eugen von Bohm-Bawerk, the famous 
Austrian economist, a little more fully. Marx, he says, 
“has not proved his fundamental proposition that labor 
alone governs exchange relations either objectively from 
the external, tangible, objective world of facts, with 
which, on the contrary, they are in opposition; or sub- 
jectively, from the motive of the exchanging parties; but 
he gives it to the world in the form of an abortive dialectic, 
more arbitrary and untrue to facts than has probably 
ever before been known in the history of our science”’ 
(‘Karl Marx and the Close of his System,’ p. 216). 
“What will be the final judgment of the world? Of that 
I have no manner of doubt. The Marxian system has a 
past and a present, but no abiding future. Of all sorts 
of scientific systems those which, like the Marxian system, 
are based on a hollow dialectic, are most surely doomed. 
A clever dialectic may make a temporary impression on 
the human mind, but cannot make a lasting one. In the 
long run, facts and the secure linking of causes and effects 
win the day. In the domain of natural science, such a 
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work as Marx’s would even now be impossible. Social- 
ism will certainly not be overthrown with the Marxian 
system, neither practical nor theoretic Socialism. As 
there was a Socialism before Marx, so there will be one 
after him. Marx will retain a permanent place in the 
history of the social sciences for the same reasons, and 
with the same mixture of positive and negative merits 
as his prototype, Hegel. Both of them were philosophical 
geniuses. Both of them, each in his own domain, had an 
enormous influence upon the thought and feeling of whole 
generations, one might almost say upon the spirit of the 
age; the specific theoretical work of each was a most in- 
geniously conceived structure built up by a magical 
power of combination, of numerous storeys of thought 
held together by a marvellous mental grasp, but,—a 
house of cards’”’ (bid., pp. 220-221). 

_ Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, perhaps our ablest living 
American economist, certainly one of the fairest-minded 
of them, in his treatment of socialism thus sums up: ‘‘’The 
economic theory of ‘scientific socialism’ as we have seen 
is completely erroneous. It starts out with the defective 
labor theory of value; it unjustifiably restricts labor to 
manual labor; it misconceives the theory of profits; 
and it erects into a veritable fetish the doctrine of class- 
conflict.’”’ ‘Socialism as a movement, however,’’ he 
adds, like Prof. Bohm-Bawerk, “‘is not bound up with any 
such scientific or unscientific theories. Practical dis- 
content, not scientific formule, has engendered modern 
socialism. ‘To Lasalle, and not to Marx, must be ascribed 
the real paternity of socialism, as a practical movement” 
(‘Principles of Economics,” first ed., pp. 561-562). 


(To be continued.) 


Spiritual Life. 


It is not by regretting what is irreparable that true 
work is to be done, but by making the best of what we 
are.—I’, W. Robertson. 

ad 


There is not one life which the Life-giver ever loses out 
of his sight, not one which sins so that he casts it away, 
not one which is not so near to him that whatever touches 
it touches him with sorrow or with joy.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Grief for things past that cannot be remedied and 
care for things to come that cannot be prevented may 
easily hurt and can never benefit me. I will therefore 
commit myself to God in both, and enjoy the present.— 
Joseph Hall. 

vt 


For nowhere either with more quiet or more freedom 
from trouble does a man retire than into his own soul, 
particularly when he has within him such thoughts that 
by looking into them he is immediately in perfect tran- 
quillity. And I affirm that tranquillity is nothing else 
than the good ordering of the mind.— Marcus Antoninus. 


Td 


Make yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts. None of 
us yet know, for none of us have been taught in early 
youth, what fairy palaces we may build of beautiful 
thought,— proof against all adversity. Bright fancies, sat- 
isfied memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, treasure- 
houses of precious and restful thoughts, which care cannot 
disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty take away 
from us,—houses built without hands, for our souls to 
live in.—J. Ruskin. 
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With a Prayer Book. 


In common prayer our hearts ascend 
To that white throne where angels bend. 
Now grant, O Lord, that those who call 
Themselves by thy dear name may all 
Show forth thy praise in lives that tend 
To noble purpose, lofty end, 
And unto us thy blessing lend, 
As low upon our knees we fall 
In common prayer. 


In this dear Book past ages blend 
Their voice with ours; we do commend 
Our souls in doubt and sin held thrall, 
To his fond care, and cot and hall 
Alike to him petitions send 
In common prayer. 
—Oscar Fay Adams, in “Poet Laureate Idylls.” 


“The Poor Man’s Family Book.” 


“This book was intended for the use of 
poor families which have neither money to 
buy many nor time to read them.’”’ So wrote 
Richard Baxter, two hundred and thirty-nine 
years ago, when he sent the “Poor Man’s 
Family Book”’ in its entirety to the press. 
One of the greatest objects of his life had 
been to raise the standard of life among the 
agricultural population. History witnesses 
to the amazing effect for good of his ministry 
in the district around Kidderminster. From 
this book the diligent reader can gather not 
only to what state Baxter desired to bring 
his parishioners, but in what state he found 
them. The scheme of the work is cate- 
chetical. The teacher proceeds by means of 
question and answer, and imaginary con- 
versations are set down which take place 
between the parson and the landlord—and 
between the parson and the tenant. 

Sir Elymas Dives is supposed to be a typi- 
cal rich man of the period, a landowner, and 
a great enemy of the Puritans, whom he re- 
gards as “‘levellers.’”” The author is not alto- 
gether unfair to his creation—except in the 
matter of his name. ‘Though he is of course 
created as a warning, Sir Elymas is made to 
give a reasonable and concise account of his 
theory of life—of that ‘quiet and sober re- 
ligion’’ which the rich “‘are for.’’ It is, he 
says, “‘to love God and my neighbor, and to 
do as I would be done by, and to go to church 
and say my prayers, and, when I have sinned, 
repent and cry God mercy, and trust in Christ 
and so be quiet and trouble myself no fur- 
ther.’ The parson disturbs his quiet by ask- 
ing him to consider the condition of those 
tenants whom he has just professed to love. 
“Pardon me for telling you that I am much 
among them, and I find: 1. That some of 
them drink nothing but water, or beer that 
is little better, and use a diet so unwholesome 
that it breedeth dropsies, consuumptions, and 
deadly sicknesses, having not fire and clothes 
to keep them warm. 2. That many are 
so full of cares how to pay their rents and 
debts that they have no heart to think of the 
greater business of their souls; and many 
are so tired with their excessive labor that, 
when they should pray or read a chapter or 
instruct their families, either they have no 
time, or they are presently with weariness 
asleep; yea, tired on the Lord’s day with the 
week’s labor. 3. And, worst of all, they can- 
not spare their children from work while they 
learn to read, though I offer them to pay the 
schoolmaster myself; much less have they 
time to catechize and teach them; so that 
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poverty causeth a generation of barbarians.’’ 
Elymas is not unnaturally incensed. He 
abuses his instructor for a hypocrite and adds, 
“Tt is the trick of you all to claw the vulgar 
by accusing the gentry and nobility of op- 
pression.” He has no patience with this new 
nonsense about the diet and housing of the 
poor. ‘The poor live in their way as well as 
we in ours: their diet and their labor is as suit- 
able to them as ours is to us.’”’ Moreover, he 
thinks it does great harm to turn their minds 
so resolutely to religion. What have the ig- 
norant to do with controversial points? The 
parson denies that he mentions a controver- 
sial point to a poor man, nor does he care in 
the least to what sect of Christians such an 
one may belong. ‘There will always be dif- 
ferences of opinion, and he is not a wise man 
who will urge upon a friend to delay a journey 
“which is for his estate or his life till all the 
clocks in London strike together.’’ Elymas is 
soon tired of his interlocutor, and a simple 
device wipes him out of the book. He 
catches a fever and dies in his sins, and we 
hear no more about him. 

But what was the poor man like who was 
brought up under his rule? Baxter gives us 
an excellent portrait of him. He is not 
“grossly wicked nor unconscionable,” though 
he has marked faults. He does not think 
much about religion because he considers the 
subject to be ‘‘melancholy,’’ and fears it 
might make him “‘mopish’’: on the other 
hand, “‘he will never scorn nor rail at godli- 
ness.’’ He does not rebuke “‘the merry sen- 
sualist,’’ but he does not therefore approve 
him. He is fond of his children, but crimi- 
nally careless what company they keep. He 
will now and then overreach some one in a 
bargain, and will “‘drop a petty oath’’ when 
he is angry, but he is neither a foul-mouthed 
nor a cruel man, and ‘“‘seldom vicious.’”’ He 
does not take offence as Elymas does when 
the minister would have him look at no very 
favorable portrait of himself. He does not 
see that it is so very ugly. ‘‘I perceive,” 
says his instructor, ‘that you are all for 
yourself, though you are quiet and a good 
neighbor. You speak best of those that do 
you any good, be they what they will in other 
respects, and you have always an ill word for 
those that have fallen out with you or that 
think ill or meanly of you, let them be never 
so honest in all other respects.” The'lpoor 
man admits all this; but submits that"he is 
always sorry for his sins; and, though he does 
not leave them, as his conscience and the 
Scriptures command, he has an inborn con- 
viction that ‘‘God will be better than his 
word,” and not deal hardly with him. Se- 
cretly we feel that the parson likes him very 
much, though all he tells him is that his spir- 
itual case ‘‘is not remedyless.’’ ‘The rest of 
the book, together with a pamphlet called 
“The Catechising of Families,’ which is 
bound up with it and constantly alluded to 
in it, is concerned with the remedy. 

As Baxter warms to his work, he loses sight 
-—he admits as much in the preface—of the 
really poor man and addresses himself to a 
hard-worked and struggling tenant-farmer, 
whose rent hangs over him like a cloud, but 
who is in a small way a man in authority, 
with a laborer or two under him,—a man who 
can read, and, if he cannot afford to buy, 
would yet be very glad to borrow a few books. 
The instruction begins on the spiritual side, 
and the instructor admits that some of the 
theology may be beyond his pupil. He there- 
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fore recommends him to go forward and re- 
turn to that first part when he has grasped 
the more practical portion, remembering that 
“God is both the beginning and the end.” 
Turning, then, to his practical advice, the par- 
son would have him forsake the alehouse and 
give his spare time to his family. ‘The schools 
—hboth the village schools and those of the 
richer sort—are, in Baxter’s opinion, very 
faulty. Religion and morals occupy only 
two hours in the week, whereas they should 
be taught every day—how the old contro- 
versies come round! Our author likewise 
laments the amount of time spent upon Latin. 
The only safe course, then, is to teach religion 
at home. For thorough teaching time may 
fail, but every man has time to lead “an an- 
swerable life,’’ and all children have time to 
take example, especially good example,— 
“Knowledge and goodness have a communi- 
cative nature.’”’ Besides, education does not 
all depend upon the father, who is presum- 
ably overworked: indeed, the mother’s share 
in the work isthe larger. ‘‘ For this [the edu- 
cation of their children] is the most eminent 
service that women can do in the world; and 
it is so great that they have no cause to grudge 
at God for the lowness of their place and 
gifts.’’ Priests and Presbyters all belittle 
the intellect, but not the influence, of the op- 
posite sex. ‘“‘Godly mothers may educate 
children for the magistracy, ministry, and all 
public services by helping them to that honest 
and holy disposition which is the chief thing 
necessary in every relation to the common 
good; and so they may become chief instru- 
ments of the reformation and welfare of 
churches and kingdoms and of the world.” 
But, apart from influence, it is the duty of 
every head of a family to see that his chil- 
dren and servants know the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and to 
prove by questioning that they understand 
them. If possible, he ought also*to read 
aloud to them at stated intervals some “‘lively 
book’”’ (several names are suggested), so as 
to give them something to think about. The 
conference, however, should not be long 
enough nor solemn enough to ‘‘overwhelm”’ 
them,—which we gather to mean bore them 
to death,—for the father is bound to ‘‘use all 
due means to make religion pleasant.’”’ Chil- 
dren’s moral ambition is to be quickened by 
the praise of good men, and by the “‘just dis- 
grace of sots.’”’ Parents are warned against 
such severity as may “‘discourage” and “‘dis- 
affect’? their children. They are to allow 
them outdoor recreation,” but"no games of a 
nature to make them “‘subtle,’’ such as cards. 
The Spectator. 


A New Book. 
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BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


I think it is both a duty and a pleasure, 
when a new book promises to help the catise 
which we serve, to give it all the publicity 
possible. The book which I commend is 
“The Priest,’’ by the author of “Letters to 
his Holiness, Pope Pius X.”’ With the 
thread of a story of New England village 
life we have a profound and most interesting 
study of the development of a real man’s 
soul from the narrowness of a rigid ecclesi- 
asticism into the freedom of truth. May I 
add a word of wonder as to what the author, 
after his costly pursuit of reason and the 
unity of the liberal faith, will say to the quite 


} 
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bewildering editorial note in a recent issue of 
the Register, which tells us that the Lord’s 
Prayer and Paul’s great chapter on charity 
and other such things, ‘“‘have no rational 
basis.” ‘‘Tested by the standards of logic,” 
you say, “one can perhaps guess what you 
mean.’ But is not logic, correctly under- 
stood, the method of reason? And is not 
the bad logic, which you have in mind, the 
ill-trained reason? And why should any one 
wish to complicate the task of human in- 
telligence by even seeming to assttme an 
antagonism between the reason and the 
instincts of the soul? At any rate, here is 
the priest in our story, working his way to 
the light through the strength of a faith that 
“reason is one with, and not separate from, the 
great life instincts. Together, and not apart, 
these spell the mighty word ‘‘integrity.” 


Literature. 
QvuEED. A Novel by Henry Sydnor 
Harrison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany.—Queed is a genuine creation, and it 
is the study of his character that makes this 
book a really memorable novel. He is not 
quite like Barrie’s Professor, in The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story, though he is sometimes 
as naive and absent-minded as that de- 
lightful though unpractical person. He is 
learned; but with all his learning he has 
spasms of good sense, and under the drastic 
tutoring of the heroine, the suggestions of 
Fifi, the gymnastic lessons of Buck, and the 
sharp proddings of the world, comes out— 
as do not all learned men—as good a hero 
as any one could want. One is reminded 
of the conclusion of Kipling’s splendid 
poem, “Tf.” “‘And, what is more, you'll 
be a man, my son!”’ West says of Queed’s 
early writings in the papers: ‘‘He has a 
wonderful genius for crushing all the in- 
terest out of any subject he touches.... 
In some ways he is undoubtedly the oldest 
man in the world. In another way he 
hasn’t any age at all. Spiritually, he is 
unborn. ... I should diagnose his complaint 
as ingrowing egoism of a singularly virulent 
variety.’’ But there is good stuff in this 
dreamer and scholar. Life and Sharlee take 
him in hand. The young girl, Fifi, urges 
him to be like other men,—to smoke, take 
an interest in his clothes, go to see girls, and 
tell funny stories. In the pursuit of the last 
ideal he tries a cumbrous joke of Dr. John- 
son’s on his friend Klinker, who fails to see 
the humor of it. But in one way or another 
the young man at last ‘‘makes good,’’ and 
by a hundred delicate touches the evolution 
is made clear to us. But there are other 
things, too. Evidently, Mr. Harrison knows 
the details of the newspaper world; the 
political boss and his friends are well drawn; 
the atmosphere of a Southern city, the per- 
vading sadness of the lost cause—with its 
thrill of exultation in its heroes; society in 
a small boarding-house,—all these are here 
“to the life.” We defy any one to read the 
account of Fifi’s funeral without feeling 
that clutch at the throat and tug at the 
heart which means that the writer has 
touched the deepest truth of things. Per- 
haps when the author tells the story of 
Queed’s mysterious parentage and the dis- 
covery of his father’s money, there is a 
bit too much of ‘‘the strawberry mark on 
his left arm” business; but we forgive Mr. 
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Harrison everything, in consideration of 
his really remarkable piece of psychological 
analysis in the character of Queed himself. 


Lecat DoctRINE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By Frank Parsons, Ph.D. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. $1.50-—Prof. Parsons was a re- 
former who felt that a better and truer 
conception of the law was one of the great 
needs of the day, and that nothing would 
more help on the cause of social progress 
than for men to estimate the law on a utili- 
tarian basis, accepting it as a power to be 
developed rather than casting aside in a 
revolutionary spirit. This book, says Ralph 
Albertson, who writes the preface, should 
bring a hope of better things to him who sees 
wrongs and social barbarisms intrenched 
behind the courts and constitutions that are 
inelastic and try to confine the State to 
police functions. ‘The book is appropriate 
to the times and discusses principles with 
which reformers should be familiar. The 
relation between the law and a vital social 
consciousness is that of action and reaction, 
and the law is helping to create the conscience 
which in turn will make the new law that shall 
express it. It is a great uplifting force, 
which is to hold fast what we have gained 
in social advance and what we shall gain. 
The chapters by which Prof. Parsons reached 
this conclusion are clear and definite, and this 
is the author’s statement of the benefits 
to be sought by a true democracy: it means 
harmony of the ruling interest with justice 
and the public good; it cancels private 
interests and errors against each other and 
gives effect to the collective wisdom; it 
means the equalization or the diffusion of 
power, which carries with it the equaliza- 
tion of opportunity and the diffusion of 
benefit, also the fairer diffusion or equali- 
zation of the burdens of society, by placing 
power and responsibility with the people; 
democtacy protects them from the injustice, 
oppression, and debasement of individual 
and class rule; equality before the law and 
equality of opportunity stimulate the de- 
velopment of industry, art, science, inven- 
tion, literature, social progress, civilization; 
and finally in every element and relation of 
life democracy favors liberty, justice, equality, 
development, and the public welfare. It 
aims at the good of all, not for the benefit 
or advantage of a few. 


THe Lire AND LETTERS OF MarrTIN 
LutHER. By Preserved Smith. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50 net.— 
Dr. Smith’s endeavor in this new biography 
has been to reveal Luther as a great character 
rather than as a great theologian. Within 
the last twenty years, even within the last 
ten, research has brought out material which 
presents the man in a different light. ‘The 
publication of the long-lost Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans has revolutionized 
the conception of Luther’s early development; 
the opening of the Vatican archives has 
revealed the true history of the legal proc- 
esses taken by the Curia; in 1906 the studies 
of Dr. Kroker included information about 
the early life of Catharine von Bora; and 
these are only hints of the vast mass of new 
material lately made accessible in a host of 
monographs. Yet Dr. Smith’s book is far 
from being a mere compilation of this new 
material. He has made independent studies 
and come to conclusions as interesting to the 
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specialist as to the general reader. After all, 
the table-talk and the letters give Iuther 
himself most clearly. In these he shows his 
character without reserves,—‘“‘the indomi- 
table will, the loyalty to conscience, the warm 


| heart, the overflowing humor, the wonderful 


gift of seeing the essence of things and 
expressing what he saw, and also the vehement 
temper and occasional coarseness of a rugged 
peasant nature.” The book is a notable 
addition to the biographies of the year, 
including, as it does, a study of a really great 
man, of a period which marked the beginning 
of a new epoch, and of the relation of histori- 
cal events concerning which no one to-day 
can be intelligently uninformed. 


ForRGED IN STRONG Fires. By John 
Ironside. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net.—This is one of the best novels 
that have been based on the inception and 
incidents of the Boer War, and it not only 
gives clear outline to one’s memories of the 
struggle, but it supplies an interesting story 
with rather unusual incidents: It is not a 
tale of fighting, with alternate success and 
defeat, but it deals with character, brought 
out on both sides, and with the conflicting 
feelings of loyalty of British traditions and 
affection for Boer friends and neighbors. 
There is a vivid contrast between conditions 
as they were in South Africa and as they 
shaped themselves in England. 


ABROAD WITH THE FLETCHERS. By Jane 
Felton Sampson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.60 net.—This addition to the Little Pil- 
grimages Series hardly ranks with the others 
in point of literary merit. The descriptions 
are scrappy, the characters rather artificial, 
the travel interest slighter than belongs to 
some of the other books, and the dialect of 
the Fletchers, accidental travelling compan- 
ions, is a distinct drawback. Nevertheless, 
the dialogue is animated, there are occasional 
hints of romance and one genuine love-story, 
and the fact that the route followed is that 
most familiar to tourists and is taken in regu- 
lar tourist fashion may serve to make the 
account only more popular with uncritical 
readers. 


Pay ENVELOPES. By James Oppenheim. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.25 net.— 
These are tales of the mill and the city 
street, tales of human life, in short, lived 
out where conditions are hard and outcomes 
uncertain. Impressionistic and fragmentary, 
they grip one with the hopelessness, the 
unexpected courage, the pitiful romance, 
the black tragedies, the fitful chances, all 
to be found in corners where human life is 
cheap. Such a book is one more impulse 
towards the awakening of the social con- 
science and the resolution to make things 
better. 


Books Received. 


From the Century Company, New Vork. 
John Sherwood, Ironmaster. By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
$1.20 net. 
From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
The Coward of Thermopylae. By Caroline Dale Snedeker. 
$1.20. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
A Philadelphia Lawyer in the London Courts. By Thomas 
Leaming. 
From Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co., San Francisco. 
The Care and Culture of Men. By David Starr Jordan. 
$x.25 net. 
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The Bome. 
Spring! 


Along the lawns the tulip lamps are lit, 
Amber and amaranth and ivory, 
Porphyry, silver, and chalcedony,— 
Filled with the sunlight and the joy of it. 


The tulip lamps are lit,—the Spring’s own gold 
Glows burning bright in each illumined cup, 

Wrought in those secret mines of dusky mould 
Where Winter’s hidden hoard was garnered up, 


The flame will fade, the goblets break and fall, 
Strewing the dim earth with their beauty’s wrack; 
All will be spent and past their festival 
Ere the first vagrant swallow shall come back. 
—Rosamund Marriott Watson. 


When Bumble-Puppy was a Fox. 


BY A. L. SYKES. 


“Run in the warm sun, and play, and 
grow big and strong,’ said Mother Dog 
to her dearest puppy. 

White curly Bumble-Puppy did. He 
was fat and round and could not run very 
fast. 

“Bark now,”’ said Mother Dog. 

“Woof! Woof!’ said Bumble-Puppy, very 
loud and high. 

“Now gnaw this bone, and get strong 
teeth,’’ said Mother Dog; and Bumble- 
Puppy lay in the sun and gnawed the bone. 

“Fat this bowl of milk now, and grow 
fat,’”’ said Mother Dog. 

Lap, lap, lap, went Bumble-Puppy till 
the good, warm milk was gone. He liked 
his eating lesson best of all. 

“Now,” said Mother Dog, “go and lie 
by the fire, and sleep, and learn to be a 
Watch Dog. You must never let your 
ears gotosleep. If any one you do not know 
comes in, growl like this,’ and “‘ Urr-urr-urr!”’ 
said Bumble-Puppy very loud and deep. 

“You are a good child,’ said Mother 
' Dog. 

Soon Bumble-Puppy grew bigger and 
stronger, and could run in the fields. One 
day in the long cold time he said to Mother 
Dog, “‘I saw a new dog, a red one, by the 
hen-house to-day.” 

“That is not a dog. That is Fox. He 
is sly. He eats hens. Our master has told 
the dogs to watch for him. Some day we 
shall catch him. Do not speak to Fox.” 

Next day Bumble-Puppy saw Fox in 
the field near the wood. He was lean, 
with bright eyes, and he lay still in the 
long grass, and he looked very glad and 
kind. 

“Come and play with me, Dog,” he said. 

Bumble-Puppy went near. 

“You can’t catch me,’’ said Fox, and 
how he did leap and run! It made Bumble- 
Puppy jump and bark to look at him. ‘‘I 
can,” said Bumble-Puppy, and oh, dear me! 
—he forgot what his mother told him. 

Into the wood ran sly Fox, and after 
him went fat, baby Bumble-Puppy. ‘They 
ran and they ran till they came to the fox- 
home in the sunny hillside. Young Fox 
was there, and he was lean and red, with 
bright eyes, and how he could leap and run! 


“Stay with us. Be a Fox,” he said. 
“Stay and play with me.’ 
“Yes,” said Old Fox, laughing, ‘‘you 


are so lean and quick, and run so fast, 
you ought to be a Fox.” 
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Bumble-Puppy believed every word, and 
said: “I wish to stay. I wish to be a Fox.” 

What fun Bumble-Puppy and Young 
Fox had! They hunted mice in the fields, 
and tried.to dig woodchucks from their beds, 
and at last they lay down and slept in the 
sun. When Bumble-Puppy woke, he said, 
“TI wish my bone.”’ 

“Wait,” said Young Fox, “‘till my brother 
comes. He always brings food.” 

They waited long, and Bumble-Puppy 
was, oh, so hungry! 

“T wish my bowl of warm milk,’ he 
said. ‘‘I wish it now.” 

“Wait,” said Young Fox, “‘my brother 
has gone to your farm for something good.”’ 

After a long time Old Fox came with 
a hen in his mouth. Young Fox ate, but 
Bumble-Puppy did not like to eat hens. 
He sat and watched Young Fox eat. How 
hungry he was! How he did wish he was 
at home! How he did long for his bowl of 
warm milk! 

“Tisten!’’ said Young Fox at last. 

“Tt is the Dogs,’ said Old Fox. ‘‘We 
must run!’’ and away they ran, and Bumble- 
Puppy after. Down the hill to the edge of 
the stream! Thin ice was over the water. 
Down the hill came the dogs, and over the 
ice leaped Old Fox and Young Fox light as 
feathers, and after them ran Bumble-Puppy, 
dear, fat, heavy, clumsy Bumble-Puppy, 
and what do you think?—he broke right into 
that cold, cold water! 


“Ow! Ow! Ow!’ he cried, trying to 
swim. 
“Ha, ha! Ha, ha!” laughed Old Fox 


and Young Fox, safe on the other side of 
the stream, and then,—oh, then, Mother 
Dog jumped right into that icy water and 
took Bumble-Puppy to the shore! She 
shook and shook him till most of the water 
was out of his coat; she slapped him with 
her paw, and then, oh dear, she took him by 
the ear,—his poor ear, and led him home. 

How it did hurt, but Bumble-Puppy 
did not say one word. 

“Eat,” said Mother Dog, and gave him 
milk. 

“Lie by the fire and dry,’’ said Mother 
Dog. 

How good that warm milk was! How 
good that fire did feel! When Bumble- 
Puppy woke, he was warm and dry. 

“TI am not a Fox,” he said. ‘‘I do not 
wish to be a Fox.” 

“T should hope not. Be my good puppy,” 
said Mother Dog; and Bumble-Puppy bit 
her ear for love, and they both were glad. 


How Sis Moolley got her Short Horns. 


Once upon a time Sis Cow and Sis Switch 
and Sis Moolley had a right fine grazing 
patch down to the Branch in a field of rye. 
But every morning Brer Rabbit came down 
to the Branch, right early before Sis Cow and 
Sis Switch and Sis Moolley got there, and 
Brer Rabbit ate the grazing patch clean as 
a willow whistle. When the cows came 
to the grazing patch for the day, they didn’t 
findanyrye. Brer Rabbit ate the patchclean. 
There was scarcely a stalk left. And then 
Brer Rabbit skinted off home before the cows 
caught him, every single day. 

Sis Cow and Sis Switch and Sis Moolley 
studied how they were going to catch Brer 
Rabbit. Sis Moolley said she was going to 
set a trap to catch him, so she tied a red cord 
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around a loose stump root, thinking that, if 
Brer Rabbit’s foot were caught in it, he 
wouldn’t be able to cut loose. But Brer 
Rabbit fooled Sis Cow. He saw that trap 
as soon as he reached the grazing patch, 
and then he ate the patch clean, and hired 
another rabbit, a wild rabbit, to sit beside 
the trap, moaning and groaning as if he 
were in terrible pain, and Brer Rabbit 
skinted off for home as he always did. 
When Sis Cow came to the Branch and found 
the other rabbit sitting beside the trap, Brer 
Rabbit was home, safe and sound. He was 
sitting on the porch smoking his pipe. Sis 
Cow almost perished without the rye, but 
she didn’t knew what to do about the matter. 
__ Well, Sis Switch said she was going to take” 
the matter in hand: so she got up early in the 
morning, and she hid in the shade of an apple- 
tree until she saw Brer Rabbit creep along 
the road, lippity, clippity—clippity, lippity, 
just toward the grazing patch. Sis Switch 
thought her time had come. 

“Mawning, Brer Rabbit. Hol’ 
hosses,’’ said Sis Switch, ‘‘I’m comin’.’”’ 

Then Sis Switch pulled out her horns and 
she followed Brer Rabbit down the path, her 
tail sailing backwards behind her. 

“T’ll settle you,’’ she said. 

Brer Rabbit was surprised. He thought 
he’d rather satisfy his stomach for break- 
fast than run a race; but, when he saw Sis 
Switch coming along with her head up and 
her tail curled, he began to run, too. Sis 
Switch ran, and Brer Rabbit ran, and Brer 
Rabbit began to gain on Sis Switch, for he 
was a mighty good runner. By and by 
they came to a brier patch. Brer Rabbit 
darted in under the brier patch, but Sis 
Switch wasn’t able to stop herself. She 
ran on and on till she came to a fence, and 
there she jammed her horns and wasn’t able 
to get them out for a day and a night. But 
Brer Rabbit peeked out of the briers, and, 
when he saw Sis Switch with her horns 
jammed into the fence post, he just sauntered 
back to the Branch, and ate the grazing 
patch clean again. 

Well, Sis Moolley said she didn’t have any 
idea how to get rid of Brer Rabbit. She said 
she would ask some of the town folks if they 
could think of a way: so she just remained 
quiet until one day she saw Old Man Terrapin, 
flatfooting along the road, carrying his house 
on his back. So Sis Moolley said ‘‘Howdy”’ 
to Old Man Terrapin. She told him all 
about how Brer Rabbit ate the grazing 
patch clean each morning and didn’t leave 
anything for the cows, and she asked him 
what to do about it. Old Man Terrapin 
thought and thought and thought. Then 
he said he had hit on an idea. Old Man 
Terrapin said he wanted a riding horse 
because his house was so heavy on his back 
and he wasn’t able to go anywhere without 
carrying it. Old Man Terrapin said that he 
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could settle Brer Rabbit all right if Sis ° 


Moolley and Sis Cow and Sis Switch would 
carry the old man around on their heads 
for twelve months, each taking a turn. 

‘A bargain’s a bargain,”’ said Old Man Ter- 
rapin. ‘ 

So Sis Moolley asked Sis Cow and Sis 
Switch how they felt about playing horse 
for Old Man Terrapin, and they said they 
would be complimented to do it if only he’d 
scare Brer Rabbit out of the Branch, hair 
and hide. And, when Sis Moolley told 
Old Man Terrapin what the cows said, he 
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said he would send Brer Rabbit flying home. 
“That’s the way Brer Rabbit will go, blip!” 
Old Man Terrapin said. 

Well, Old Man Terrapin thought and 
thought, for he thought he knew everything. 
But he couldn’t think of a plan to get rid 
of Brer Rabbit, because Brer Rabbit had 
proven himself too much for him before. 
So Old Man Terrapin flatfooted down to 
the mill pond to ask Brer Frog if he had any 
ideas. 

Brer Frog thought he had. So all the folks 
waited. When morning came, along came 
Brer Rabbit again, lippity, clippity, down 
to the Branch. ‘Then all the frogs came over 
the marshes and up the meadows, Brer Bull 
Frog and Miss Bull Frog and all the younger 
Bull Frogs, all keeping close under the bushes, 
and all piping loud and harsh:— 

“Brer Rabbit! cut his head off! 

Brer Rabbit! cut his head off! 
Brer Rabbit! cut—his—head—off!”’ 

Brer Rabbit stopped grazing. He raised 
his head and looked first this way, then that 
way. Then he heard it again, and it was 
louder this time. 

“Brer Rabbit, cut—his—head—off!”’ 

Brer Rabbit ran home, and he got there 
quickly. He didn’t leave any tracks in the 
grazing patch that day, and he didn’t go down 
to the Branch again for a month of Sundays. 

When Brer Rabbit was scared away, and 
the cows had the grazing lot to themselves 
again, Old Man Terrapin came flatfooting 
to get his end of the bargain. 

“A bargain’s a bargain,” he said. 

Now the cows had forgotten all about what 
they said about being Old Man Terrapin’s rid- 
ing horses. Sis Cow thought she knew a 
better grazing patch down at the Forks, so 
she set out. Sis Switch said she had a mighty 
bad headache and wasn’t able te carry Old 
Man Terrapin on her head. So Sis Moolley 
thought that she would have to carry Old 
Man Terrapin all alone for twelve months 
and old Man Terrapin thought that she was 
right in the matter. So Sis Moolley put her 
head down low, and the old man climbed 
up, and Sis Moolley started carrying him 
around. 

They hadn’t gone far from the Branch 
when they passed Brer Rabbit’s house, and 
there he was, sitting on the porch. When he 
saw Old Man Terrapin riding all so fine, he 
felt mighty jealous. He had no riding horse, 
and he didn’t want Old Man Terrapin to 
have one. So he came down from his porch, 
and he noticed that Old Man Terrapin had 
a mighiy hard time of it to stick to Sis 
Moolley’s head because of her horns. 

“You just get down off that a minute,” 
Brer Rabbit said to Old Man Terrapin, 
“and I’ll fix it so you can stick on better.”’ 

So Old Man Terrapin got down, and Brer 
Rabbit took his gimlet from the woodshed, 
and he bored two little round holes in Old 
Man Terrapin’s skull, just big enough for 
Sis Moolley’s horns, and then Old Man 
Terrapin got up on Sis Moolley’s head again 
with the horns sticking up through the holes 
in his skull. 

Brer Rabbit noticed that Old Man Terra- 
pin didn’t seem to have any more trouble 
sticking on now, so he went back to the 
porch, and he filled his pipe, and he laughed. 

Well, Sis Moolley and Old Man Terrapin 
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and making corn fritters over the fire for 
supper. Old Man Terrapin thought the 
chicken right fine. 

“Tl get off your head now, Sis Moolley,’’ 
he said. ‘‘But mind that you are around 
right early in the morning. 

Sis Moolley thought she had done a plenty 
of carrying for one day, so she put her head 
down. 

But Old Man Terrapin was stuck fast! 
Brer Rabbit had fixed him so he couldn’t 
get off. Sis Moolley had to go on carrying 
Old Man Terrapin day and night. 

Well, it was no joke. Old Man Terrapin 
was heavy on Sis Moolley’s head, and he kept 
getting heavier. And he thought as long 
as he had a riding horse day and night for 
twelve months he’d make her go. 

So poor Sis Moolley had to tote him this 
way and that way, day and night and winter 
and summer. 

But one day as she was sauntering along, 
all worn out, she met Mr. Man. 

“Cut off my horns, Mr. Man!’’ she said, 
“Tl be mighty obliged if you would only 
cut off my horns.” 

So Mr. Man cut off Sis Moolley’s horns 
and let Old Man Terrapin down on the ground 
again. But ever-since Sis Moolley Cow has 
had short horns.—Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, in 
the Continent. 


A Useful Possession. 


If a string is in a knot, 
Patience will untie it; 
Patience can do many things, 
Did you ever try it? 
Tf ’twas sold at any shop, 
I should like to buy it, 
But you and I must find our own, 
No other can supply it. 
—Anna M. Pratt. 


A Genuine Spider Story. 

Some days since, while sitting on the 
porch enjoying the early morning, I noticed 
two beautiful spider webs among the vines. 
I have been fond of watching spiders ever 
since I was a very little girl, incited thereto 
by my father’s having taken me into the 
garden and shown me a large, brilliantly 
colored fellow that had made his web in a 
currant bush, and desiring me not to meddle 
with it. I have been interested in them, 
and bees and ants as well, ever since, and 
have watched them for a great many min- 
utes at a time. 

While looking, all at once I saw one of 
the spiders run from the centre of the web, 
drawing two threads together as he went. 
He unfastened the end, and went back roll- 
ing up the thread. Then he took the next 
two threads extending from the centre, 
once doubling part of the web as I have 
seen the sails of a ship furled. This con- 
tinued until the whole web was folded into 
a tiny packet, when he took it between his 
forelegs and hid himself under a leaf. 
Then I turned my attention to the other; 
and in a short time this performance was 
repeated, and he, too, went to his repose. 

As much as I have watched these insects, 
I never saw anything of this kind before, 
nor have I ever read of such a thing. Sev- 
eral times during the morning I saw the 


went on and on, and presently they arrived | spiders each under his chosen leaf, and the 


at a little fire. 
fire, and Miss Terrapin was frying a chicken, 


It was Old Man Terrapin’s | next morning there were two webs as before. 


This time I couldn’t watch the folding; but 
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after breakfast I came out to look for them, 
and they were both gone. The third morn- 
ing there were two webs; and I saw one 
folded, and after a time returned and found 
the other gone. This has been repeated 
nearly, if not every, day since until to-day, 
when there were no more webs to be seen. 
I have not seen them folded every day; but 
I have seen them spread, and, returning after 
a time, found no trace of them. ‘There is 
no one to disturb them, and the work has 
been done by the curious little owner itself. — 
New York Tribune. 


Eddie’s Beacon Light. 


Do you know what a beacon is? It is a 
light or fire set on some high place as a signal 
or warning. 

Eddie lived in the coast of Maine. His 
father was a fisherman, and often went on 
long trips in what is called a “‘fishing-smack.” 
Sometimes a whole fleet of fishing-smacks set 
sail together. Eddie would sit on the rocks, 
and watch them till they were far out at sea. 
Then, when they looked like little specks, 
he would take an old spy-glass of his father’s 
and watch them until he could see them no 
more. 

One morning his father went away as 
usual, thinking to be back at night. But 
during the day a storm arose, and, as night 
came on, it grew worse and worse. The 
wind blew fiercely, and the angry sea roared 
and dashed against the rocks. The fisher- 
men’s wives gathered on the beach, watch- 
ing anxiously for the boats; but no boats 
came. 

“Mother,” said Eddie, “‘if I build a fire, 
do you think the men would see it, and know 
we are watching for them?” 

“The wind blows too hard for you to build 
a fire,’’ said his mother. 

But Eddie was determined to try it. Tak- 
ing some tarred wood, and placing it where 
it was sheltered from the wind by a rock, he 
set it on fire; and soon the flames blazed 
up high and bright, and the light shone far 
out over the waves. 

Eddie’s father and the other fishermen saw 
it as they were pulling in their boats for the 
shore, and it cheered them and gave them 
new courage. They all landed safely, though 
much exhausted. And was not Eddie a 
happy boy when the fishermen thanked him 
for his thoughtful care in lighting the beacon! 

If, next summer, you should go to the sea- 
shore, and to the town where he lives, you 
can ask him, for this is a true story.— Selected. 


A little four-year-old, while coming down- 
stairs one morning, was cautioned by his 
fond mamma not to lose his balance. ‘And 
where would my balance go to,”’ he queried, 
‘if I should lose it?”’ 


“My papa says I am one of those children 
who can only be managed by kindness,” 
said the little son of Leech, the illustrator, 
to a new servant. ‘So please go and get 
me some sponge cake and an orange!” 


One of the neighbors who was visiting 
the home of little Dunnick, aged three, 
said, ‘“‘Dunnick, I want you to go along 
home with me, and how long will you stay?” 
Dunnick put up four fat fingers, saying, 
““T will stay these many days, and go home 
on my thumb.’’—The Beacon. 
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The National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Boston has just been inundated with a 
flood of discussion on some threescore sub- 
jects concerning the welfare of society and 
its individual members. This for Boston, 
proverbial for its interest in such themes, 
was a day of fat things. There was even 
danger of mental indigestion, or would have 
been if one could have partaken of each 
course of this huge banquet. Only an 
omnivorous and omnipresent person, how- 
ever, could have done that, for in number 


the section meetings surpassed a four- 
ringed circus, several overlapping every 
morning. The programme showed a list 


of more than sixty subjects, with as many 
sessions, and no less than one hundred and 
fifty advertised speakers. The sessions ran 
from June 7toJune14. But the programme, 
full as it was, was not as crowded as the 
meetings. Think of having policemen on 
guard to prevent people from rushing into 
a charity meeting! Vet more than once 
they had to fall back on the French omnibus 
sign ‘‘complet,’’ and the placards at the door 
announced ‘‘no admission,” for every seat 
was full and all the standing room was oc- 
cupied. To those of us who could look 
back to the days when the people who went 
to reform meetings were like the worship- 
pers in Lowell’s ‘‘Cathedral,”’ 
“who never came, 

Or women mostly, in loath twos and threes,”’ 


this sign was refreshing, even though it 
kept the writer from getting in! She felt 
that she had almost an ancestral right to 
be admitted, since she was one of the half- 
dozen who attended the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction when it 
met in Boston in 1881. Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn was president of that gathering, 
and I was the official reporter. Though so 
many of the old leaders have passed away, 
Mr. Sanborn, vigorous of mind and brilliant 
in his perennial wit, was still among the fore- 
most at this meeting, in spite of the burden 
of more than fourscore years. Physically, 
age tells its tale in a little}stooping of the 
once: masterfully erect frame. Conscious of 
this yielding to the onslaught of time, when 
invited to address the big audience, he 
slowly straightened out what was apparently 
a very stiff back, and with a flash of his old- 
time humor began, “‘I cannot say to you 
ladies and gentlemen, ‘Mark the perfect 
man and behold the upright.’ Then he 
went on to tell, not what reforms he had 
fathered and promoted during this genera- 
tion, but to show, from a hitherto unpub- 
lished letter, how Dr. Samuel G. Howe had 
led in the advancement of sound principles 
of reform, principles which the conference 
is still advocating. 

A list of some of the subjects treated will 
show how wide was the field covered. The 
opening note was on law-breakers and the 
abolition of jails. On the latter subject 
Hon. F. H. Wines, than whom there is no 
better authority in the United States, urged 
a complete revolution in jail methods. He 
characterized modern jails as cesspools of 
moral contagion and a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion. He attributed their condition to the 


careless ignorance and indifference of the! 
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community in general and the officials in 
particular. ‘‘The county officials,” he said, 
“do not know what a jail should be, and the 
people do not know what their jails really 
are.... Wherever there exists local graft 
and political dishonesty the county prison 
is its centre and its stronghold. The sheriff, 
or the jailer, makes a personal profit from 
crime by charging a per diem for board for 
prisoners, and by the receipt of fees for 
locking and unlocking the jail doors.” That 
is true beyond all question. The abolition 
of the jail as at present conducted is one of 
the reforms demanding immediate atten- 
tion. Dr. Wines was within the limits of 
truth in his fierce denunciation of the evils 
which permeate the whole system. With 
some twenty-five hundred county jails in 
the United States, each one a nucleus for 
evil, and only a baker’s dozen of reformatories, 
the magnitude of the work of replacing this 
antique and outgrown way of local political 
control of prisoners by State supervision and 
management is easily apparent. As Dr. 
Wines says: “There is no good and sufficient 
reason why the State which enacts a criminal 
code with its definition of crime, its pro- 
hibitions, and its penalties, should assume 
the custody and care of the man committed 
to prison for three years and refuse to recog- 
nize its responsibility for the man sentenced 
for three months, abandoning him to the 
haphazard mercies of the inferior jurisdic- 
tion which is certainly ignorant, often brutal, 
and sometimes dishonest.... The super- 
vision of crime is the business of the State.” 
“The one hope of enlightened progress in 
dealing with the problem of crime is the 
overthrow of the county jail system. To 
this end we must direct our energy.”’ 

With the improvement in penal methods 
would come much easier times for those who 
are laboring at the charity end of the line. 
With a hundred thousand men_ behind 
prison bars, leaving wives, children, and 
other relatives dependent, an army is thrown 
upon the care of the community, and the 
best way of looking after them must be 
devised. 

The subject of drunkenness received un- 
usual attention, four sessions being devoted 
to this evil, which is cousin german to the 
crime question. As there was no softening 
of the evil by using a weaker name than 
drunkenness, so there was no minimizing of 
the deplorable results of intemperance; and 
the remedies—legal, industrial, scientific, 
and moral—were amply discussed by com- 
petent authorities, such persons as Dr. 
Harlow Brooks, Dr. W. R. Williams, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks. Miss Alice Higgins, 
Dr. E. T. Devine, Mr. Robert A. Woods, 
and others. Very wisely it was maintained 
that, whatever was to be done to combat 
the woes induced through alcohol, there 
should be no antagonism offered to existing 
agencies which are seeking the same end. 
Naturally the chief emphasis was laid on 
the proper education of the young. 

The young, happily, came in for a large 
share of consideration at this conference, 
from infants in arms, whose milk supply 
must be looked after, to the boys and girls 
who must have outdoor work, play, and 
recreation if they are to make good citizens. 
The total abolition of paid labor for children 
was one radical measure proposed. One of 
the speakers on juvenile courts for children 
was E. K. Coulter, who has seen 80,000 
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children pass through the New York chil- 
dren’s court. Dr. J. R. Brackett talked 
about the care of neglected children, Mr. 
Joseph Lee about play as a medicine, Miss 
Jane Addams about play as an art, and Mr. 
A. S. Kingsley of Chicago on placing children 
out. These are but a handful of the many 
who spoke on children and youth. In a 
discussion upon the teaching of sex hygiene 
to the young, opened by Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, Dr. J. J. Putnam surprised many 
who heard him because he laid so much 
emphasis on the necessity for beginning so 
early in the life of the child, almost in in- 
fancy, he said, to guard and educate it in 
these lines. Intimacy and frankness be- 
tween parents and children and education by 
example were strongly advocated. 

Homes and housing conditions were among 
the subjects drawing large audiences. It 
was rather amusing that the one section 
meeting which had but a handful of people 
present was the one which one might have 
predicted would have brought together a 
crowd. Perhaps the most of these grave 
and earnest students thought it beneath 
their dignity to go to a moving picture 
exhibition! In calling the meeting to order, 
Mr. Veiller said that he thought such pict- 
ures the most useful means of educating the 
public to the dangers of tuberculosis and 
disease conveyed by the fly that had been 
devised. Certainly the pictures showing the 
results of using impure milk, the villanous 
work of the common fly, were very telling. 

One of the subjects that used to be threshed 
out annually was State supervision of char- 
ities. All but sixteen States now have 
some kind of State oversight. The even- 
ing appointed for using the flail once more 
on the well-threshed straw brought out no 
crowd. Whatever form of supervision is 
adopted, there will always be room for im- 
provement unless political influence is killed 
off. That is a weed hard to kill, and it 
springs up like ‘‘diabolical burdock’’ when 
the first shadow of neglect on the part of 
the public allows. 

The training of social workers and the 
relation of the church to social work were 
topics that commanded good assemblies, 
and, if the earnest plea of Dr. Washington 
Gladden could be heeded in other places as it 
has been in Columbus, Ohio, there would be 
more vitality in the religious world and a 
cord of sympathy would unite all workers 
for moral and social betterment. 

Nearly every State was represented at the 
Conference and institutions of every name 
and fame. There were thousands in atten- 
dance at the eight halls where the meetings 
were held, and at headquarters there was a 
ceaseless flow of delegates from all parts of 
the country. Various excursions lightened 
the more serious duties,—a visit to Long- 
fellow’s home, a trip down the bay, visits to 
two beautiful homes and grounds in Brook- 
line, besides luncheons and dinners innum- 
erable to little groups. The social side of the 
Conference is its chief charm. One can read 
the fat volume of Proceedings at his leisure 
and glean and compare notes in the quiet of 
his study; but that is quite different from 
clasping the hand of Miss Jane Addams and 
looking into those serene eyes which see the 
misery of the world and yet gleam with faith 
in a better time; or having a chance to chat 
with Miss Richmond, Miss Zilpha Smith, or 
Miss Goldmark. It_is one thing to read the 
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admirable papers by Mrs. Florence Kelley 
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and quite another to hear the tones of her 


voice vibrant with her passion for redressing 
human wrong. So one might go on indefi- 


‘nitely, for these are but half a dozen of the 


well-known women who took their share of 
work among the one hundred and fifty who 
read or spoke at the various meetings and 
then mingled socially in the delightful out- 
ings made possible by the hospitality of 
Boston’s citizens. 

The Conference was regarded as a great 
success. The plethora of good things left 
no one unfed. If the temptation was to 
nibble here and there rather than to sit 
quietly down to the substantial solids of ‘‘fis- 
cal supervision” or “‘standards of living,” “the 
minimum wage’’ and other things that were 
less attractive to the average mind than 
“parks and recreation,” ‘‘rural colored pop- 
ulations,’’ ‘‘story-telling,’’ “buying health,” 
ete., why, that was a matter for the individ- 
ual to decide. The Conference met all tastes. 

The next meeting will be in Cleveland, 
and the president is Judge Julian Mack of 
Chicago. 


Laying the Foundation Deep. 


The signs of the times point clearly to the 
steady and rapid approach of a general 
system of international arbitration. Not 
only has the past decade shown a larger 
number of disputes peacefully and equitably 
settled than during the previous half-century, 
but the past year—yes, even the recent 
half year—is replete with indications that 
world-opinion is swinging powerfully toward 
peaceful solutions of all international ques- 
tions. The very word ‘‘peace’’ is seen in 
the pages of the daily press and in the 
monthly magazines far more frequently than 
formerly. The editorials of our leading 
journals lend their influence toward the 
peaceful solution of international disputes 
rather than to wanton bloodshed and eco- 
nomic waste. Even the humorous papers 
and the humorous paragraphs of the serious 
journals frequently assume, as the crux of 
their wit and humor, that war is discredited 
and an anachronism. 

To one who looks for these unconscious 
testimonials to the advance of the peace 
movement the gratifying conclusion is 
very evident: the peace idea is taking root 
in the minds and hearts of men of all nations. 
Not only do men like Edwin Ginn and Andrew 
Carnegie nobly evince their belief in the 
soundness of ‘‘the idea” and President Taft 
and Edward Grey show their acceptance 
of it, but the people at large, the ‘‘men on the 
street,” are also awaking as from a dream 
and asking themselves and their fellows: 
“Why this waste of blood and treasure? 
Need it be?” 2 

Thus among high officials, and among the 
“plain people’? who give to them their 
official power, ‘‘the peace idea’’ is taking 
root; but we must remember that, although 
presidents and cabinet ministers and senates 
may seem to be achieving much in their 
formal overtures one to another, and apart 
from the people, yet it is really by the will 
of the people that an enduring condition of 
world-peace is to be maintained; the great 


_ masses of the people must become imbued 


with the desire for arbitration, else when 
strained conditions between two or more 
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of high officials—individuals or august 
assemblies—will be snapped like tow threads, 
and the clamor will be inevitably’ for war. 
This was what led us into the Spanish War. 
President McKinley was for peace, and other 
wise and humane advisers stood with him; 
but the populace—and unscrupulous journals 
who voiced the feverish popular demands— 
forced the hands of our leaders and brought 
us into war. 

Hence it must be remembered that, 
although we rejoice in the friendly stretch- 
ing out of high official hands across the seas, 
we must prosecute an earnest campaign of 
education among the plain people. Almost 
any treaty or entente will hold when there 
is no irritation or seeming injustice in inter- 
national relations, but during this period 
of calm we must establish deeply in the minds 
and hearts of the plain people of all civilized 
nations a belief in arbitration. Then when 
friction arises, and heated rantings of dema- 
gogues and yellow journals tend toward 
war, the peace idea will still hold the people 
at large; and they will be loyal, in stress 
and storm, to the high ideal which they have 
welcomed and affirmed in the days of their 
calm, deliberate judgment.—Bradley Gilman, 
in the Advocate of Peace. 


The Function of the Church in 
Modern Life. 


BY REV. ELIZA M. H. ABBOTT. 


I don’t know that I see the function of the 
church to be especially different in modern 
life from any other life. To me the life of 
the church which should renew the life of the 
soul is the ‘“‘life of ages.’”’ The church 
stands for the great eternal verities, the 
things which endure. These do not cater to 
passing fancies or popular theories or 
changed times, from age to age. They be- 
long to an order of things to be depended on, 
like God’s mighty laws, tides, seasons, gravi- 
tation, which insure our safety, ordinarily, in 
the life that is. They pertain to the spirit 
of man. They are hidden deep in the re- 
cesses of each human soul, often unexpressed, 
sometimes unknown, but to be discovered, 
developed, strengthened, by some knowledge 
of the deep things of God. 

To bring to life and light the dormant 
spiritual powers, to find and cultivate each 
spark of goodness, to make apparent the 
divinity in which we believe, giving shelter 
and courage often to earth’s wanderers, has 
always seemed to me the mission or work of 
the church. Of course I have not enumer- 


ated all that it stands for, and of course I 
am not forgetful of the changed outward 
conditions of the modern church and the 
great advancement along some lines in mod- 
ern life, as compared with ancient, also with 
some not very ancient. But there are cer- 
tain principles, higher attributes, finer in- 
stincts in civilized life which belong to an 
unchanging order. Right, justice, truth, 
love, spiritual discernment, an intense long- 
ing for better things, an earnest seeking after 
' God, appear in some very ancient chronicles. 
And this upward way of the soul wherein 
the faithful faltered not is as good for us in 
our modern life. Nay, amid the divisions, 
sub-divisions, and numerous distractions of 
our own more complex life the steady faith 


countries arise the compacts and treaties | which ever led devout souls Godward seems 
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even more vitally needed,—faith to pierce 
the clouds beyond which we long to believe 
some golden future waits, faith to rise above 
the clinging, hindering tendencies, the un- 
stable will, the uncertain wanderings amid 
doubts, and curious, wondering questioning. 

More faith is the world’s great heart-cry 
even now, though it be expressed in many 
ways. The hungry, restless souls of God’s 
children still need to know his nearness. 

It is an age of competition, keen and close: 
we cannot avoid seeing that. Alas if it in- 
trudes within the ministerial ranks and draws 
the churches into methods employed by the 
worldly-wise! Are we not often reminded, in 
these rushing, crowding times of ours, of the 
words spoken by Jesus, sadly uttered, we 
imagine,—‘‘The children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children 
of light.’ 

Shall the church, then, seek to emulate 
societies and: institutions, resting solely on 
material needs and material pleasures and 
advantages? Shall it copy and borrow and 
follow those apparently successful move- 
ments which seem to be steadily thinning its 
own ranks? Shall it appeal more and more 
to the senses? Shall it scheme and plan and 
work unremittingly to find new attractions, 
to develop greater drawing power? Shall it 
establish new forms, multiply ceremonies, and 
cater to the restless multitude, ever demand- 
ing to be entertained and atnused? I think 
not. The seeking, impatient throng are rest- 
less and unsatisfied because they have not 
found God’s kingdom within. Who shall tell 
them of their needs, rather than strive to 
meet their wants? What voice shall call 
them to the Father’s house, the rest of the 
soul, the spirit’s home, the only haven of 
peace which the world cannot give? Who or 
what can speak to the mingled humanity 
with the power and authority of God, save 
the church, which stands in honor of his 
name? 

The transient, sensational methods, the 
various attractions, ever changing to please 
the vagrant fancy, belong to the order of 
things which passeth away. They have no 
power to stir the inner nature, to reach the 
heights and sound the depths of that great- 
est of marvels, a human soul. How far the 
modern efforts to attract attention and 
awaken interest in the church can be justi- 
fied I do not feel at liberty to say, save that 
on general principles the spiritual light and 
life for which it primarily stands should 
never be forgotten or lost sight of. I also 
deem it important to insist on a church 
atmosphere. However the few or the many 
who are induced to come into the service of 
the church, when there the awakening and 
developing of the spiritual life should be the 
dominant thought. Some one has said that 
“the church which does not lead will not 
long be allowed to follow.” So I see the 
function of the church to be that of leading,— 
and with clear, certain notes along the up- 
ward way of the spirit,—leading in the ways 
of righteousness, having for its own an at- 
mosphere unlike any other. 

All political, social, distracting calls and 
questions may well be left outside if, within 
its sacred portals each questioning, troubled, 
weary soul can find rest and wisdom, can 
know the peace of God which will clear the 
vision and renew the courage for meeting 
the tangled problems of the daily life with- 
out. All that pertains to the material wel- 
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fare of earth’s needy children, that seeks the 
improvement of souls and bodies, the moral 
uplifting and bettering of society, all that 
promotes good fellowship and friendly inter- 
est seems legitimate in the modern church; 
but it must firmly adhere to its own basis,— 
that of a beacon light to a higher life, a 
teacher of spiritual things, a guide to the 
inner, divine spark, humanity’s birthright 
from a loving God. If by genial interest 
and attractive gatherings, dominated by a 
hearty good-will, it can bring the various 
classes within its influence, then is it privi- 
leged to acquaint them with the higher 
attributes (and is not every privilege aduty?), 
to awaken a desire to be useful and helpful, 
to minister as well as to receive ministrations, 
and to learn to enjoy that service for others 
which so imbued and glorified and made 
altogether lovely the character of our Christ. 

When the anxious and troubled who ques- 
tion of many things receive satisfying answers, 
when the impatient learn that in quietness 
is strength, when the lonely and bereaved 
find abiding consolation and the weary find 
rest (for of all the reasons for not attending 
church that of being too tired seems most 
pathetic), when each receives the renewing 
life and the true light, until the church, in- 
deed, seems “‘like the house of God and the 
gate of heaven,’ I think the church will 
justify its existence and fulfil its mission in 
our modern life. 

Then it will send forth men and women 
inspired, strengthened, resolute for valiant 
service in our waiting world, strong of pur- 
pose, calm with assurance and self-controlled, 
as the first requisite for valuable work, and 
what, perhaps, is needed most of all, clear of 
vision, to act wisely amid many confusing 


methods as they earnestly seek to right the 


wrongs which grieve and sadden us all. 


“O living Church, thine errand speed, 
Fulfil thy task sublime; 
With bread of life earth’s hunger feed; 
Redeem the evil time!” 


The Economic Aspects of 
Immigration. 


BY ISAAC A. HOURWICH. 


Statistics of manufactures and mines show 
a steady decline of the percentage of inde- 
pendent mechanics working in their own 
shops, and a corresponding increase of the 
percentage of wage-earners. While there 
are a few conspicuous examples of news- 
boys who have graduated into captains of 
industry, the extension of large scale pro- 
duction makes the probability of a mill hand 
becoming the proprietor of a modern steel 
plant very remote. On the contrary, chil- 
dren of American farmers gravitate toward 
the cities, where they fill the ranks of salaried 
employees and wage-earners. An exception 
to this economic tendency is furnished in the 
rise of the Jewish immigrants from the slums 
of the large cities into the middle class. 

The cities and towns of the Russian pale 
of settlement have for half a century been 
overcrowded with skilled Jewish mechanics 
of every trade. Those of them who joined 
in the exodus were, upon their arrival in this 
country, gradually absorbed by their re- 
spective crafts. But Jew-baiting in Russia 
drew no class line. The majority of the 
refugees, without any training in the me- 
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chanical arts, made a place for themselves 
in the manufacture of garments by revolu- 
tionizing’ the methods of the trade. They 
introduced the division of labor within the 
shop and resolved craftsmanship into a series 
of simple operations, which any huckster or 
rabbinical student could master after an ap- 
prenticeship of a few days. The clothing 
trade became for a time a Jewish trade. 

From this it will be realized that the Jewish 
immigrant came very little into competition 
with the native worker or with the immi- 
grants of other nationalities. While the 
average Jewish immigrant had not enjoyed 
in his native town the same comforts as his 
American fellow-workman and was content 
with a humbler standard of living for himself, 
he was impelled, nevertheless, to insist upon 
the prevailing rate of wages; for there were a 
wife and children, or a sweetheart, a father, 
a mother, brothers and sisters, who had all 
to be rescued from the land of bondage. The 
portion of wages his German or Irish shop- 
mate spent every pay day in the corner sa- 
loon was taken by the Jewish workman to 
the savings bank or steamship ticket broker. 
The crowds obstructing the sidewalks and 
part of the driveway on Canal Street in front 
of the steamship and banking offices every 
Saturday night are a typical scene of Jewish 
immigration life in a great American city. 

The beginnings of Jewish immigration 
from Russia were contemporaneous with 
the pioneer days of trade-unionism in the 
United States. Wherever the Jewish im- 
migrant found work amidst Gentiles, he 
adapted himself to the conditions of his 
job: he accepted employment in an open 
shop and as readily joined the union of his 
craft in organized trades. In the specifi- 
cally Jewish trades the process of organ- 
ization began as soon as the numbers of the 
workmen had increased sufficiently to make 
it practicable. The socialistic intellectuals 
formed the leaven of the movement. The 
general strike of the cloak-makers in 1890, 
which lasted all summer and ended in a 
victory for the strikers, won for the Hebrew 
trades a place in the ranks of American or- 
ganized labor. 

A decade later the organization of the 
“Bund” among the Jewish workmen of 
Lithuania and Russian Poland produced 
a new type of Jewish immigrant. The 
masses of the Jewish young men and women 
who had landed here since the revolution of 
1905 had all come under the sway of the 
socialistic and labor agitation at home. ‘The 
influence of this new immigrant type has 
manifested itself in the recent strike of the 
shirtwaist-makers, the cloak-makers and 
other garment workers, which far surpassed 
in magnitude the greatest strike of a genera- 
tion ago. 

The weakness of the Jewish labor organiza- 
tions in the past has been a lack of stability. 
This fact is due, no doubt, to the character 
of the Jewish trades. The manufacturer of 
garments requires no expensive plant. In 
many trades the workman furnishes his 
own machine, which is often rented by him 
for a small weekly or monthly payment. 
This condition favors small scale production. 
Two operators who have saved up from their 
wages a hundred dollars apiece can open a 
small shop of their own and successfully 
compete with a large clothing factory. Many 
a cloak manufacturer of to-day has been an 
active union agitator in the past. The shift- 
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ing character of the Jewish wage-working 


population prevents the building up of stable - 


labor organizations. 

A very important factor in the growth 
of a Jewish middle class was the much abused 
peddler. 
Jewish peddler has done a great deal more for 
the removal of the Jewish immigrants from 
the congested Ghetto of the East than all the 
removal offices and kindred organizations. 
Wandering with his pack from village to 
village the Jewish peddler had his eyes open 
to every opportunity to settle in a good spot 
and open a general store. After a while 
he was joined by a relative or friend who 
opened a-tailor shop. In this manner thou- 
sands of Jewish immigrants have gradually 
gathered throughout the length and the 
breadth of the country. The process is slow, 
for it requires some means, a smattering of 
the English language, and a familiarity with 
American conditions. But every Jewish 
immigrant who, after an experience of a few 
years in a large city, moves to a country town, 
in time forms a centre of attraction for new 
immigrants. 

A marked feature of Jewish immigrant 
life in large American cities is the rapid 
growth of a Jewish professional class. Physi- 
cians, dentists, lawyers, newspaper men, 
make their appearance primarily in response 
to the same economic demand as grocers and 
butchers. ‘There has been, however, another 
contributory cause at work, which is peculi- 
arly Jewish. This is the high regard of the 
Jew for book learning. The old-fashioned 
orthodox Jew esteemed it an honor to give 
his daughter in marriage to a student of 
rabbinical lore: the modern Russian Jew has 
the same respect for the university graduate. 
This explains the fact, which is often puz- 


It is no exaggeration to say that the | 


zling to the native American Jew, that a Rus- | 


sian Jewish tailor will deny himself and his 
family in order to carry his son through col- 
lege. There is, of course, an economic 
foundation to this physiological characteris- 
tic. To the poor Jew a liberal profession is 
the only way up to economic independence, 
and the statistics of enrolment in the city 
college and the high school of New York 
warrant the expectation that the children of 
the Russian Jew immigrants are destined to 
play a prominent part in American public 
life—The American Hebrew. ’ 


A Races Congress. 


There is to be held in London, at the 
University of London, July 26-29, a unique 
gathering, the First Universal Races Con- 
gress. Every race and nation will be repre- 
sented by some of its leading men. 

Among the supporters, who belong to no 
less than fifty countries, are over thirty 
presidents of Parliament, the majority of the 
members of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration and of the delegates to the Second 
Hague Conference, twelve British governors 
and eight British premiers, over forty 
colonial bishops, some hundred and thirty 
professors of international law, the leading 
anthropologists and sociologists, the officers 
and the majority of the council of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, and other distin- 
guished personages. ‘The list of the writers 
of papers includes eminent representatives 
of over twenty civilizations, and every paper 
referring to a particular people is prepared 
by some one of high standing belonging to it. 


a 
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The object of the Congress will be to 
discuss, in the light of science and the modern 
conscience, the general relations subsisting 
between the peoples of the West and those of 
the East, between so-called white and 
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* so-called colored peoples, with a view to 


encouraging between’ them a fuller under- 
standing, the most friendly feelings, and a 
heartier co-operation. 

Also papers will be read showing the 
special contributions of each nation or race 
to the world. 

Already many prominent Americans have 
signified their intention of being. present. 


’ If any reader of this letter is planning to be 


in England this summer, the Congress would 
heartily welcome him to its sessions, and, if 
he will drop a line to me, I will be glad to 


give him a letter to the general secretary, |’ 


G. Spiller, 63 South Hill Park, London 
(during the Congress at the University of 
London), who will register him as a delegate. 
FREDERICK LYNCH, 
Secretary for the United States. 
New York City. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Report of the Union-at-Large for 
$910-S1. 


The membership list of the Union-at-Large 
during the year 1910-11 has reached fifty- 
four against the forty-four of last year. Each 
member has received every month a copy of 
the Unitarian Word and Work, and one or 
sometimes two sermons from the publica- 
tions of the American Unitarian Association. 
It has happened this year that the literature 
sent has been less doctrinal and more varied 
than in previous years. It has included two 
addresses from the Social Service Series and 
one on Japanese Missions, besides others uni- 
versal rather than sectarian in their teaching. 
Of course it is inevitable that the final choice 
of the reading matter sent should lie with the 
committee rather than with the members 
who receive and read it. Occasionally the 
chairman receives a letter requesting litera- 
ture on a special subject or commending the 
sermon of the previous month, but for the 
most part the committee must rely on its 
own judgment. One cannot help wonder- 
ing whether the subject selected always 
meets the personal needs, particularly in 
those cases where the member never suggests 
or criticises. 

The work done by the Union-at-Large 
Committee is an interesting phase of the Uni- 
tarian movement to-day. It is carried on-in 
answer to the demand for Unitarian literature 
from Unitarian young people who are living, 
temporarily in most cases, where there are 
no Unitarian churches. To the student at 
college, to the young man or woman entering 
business or a profession, the question of re- 


_ ligious belief often presents itself for the first 


time seriously. A desire to discuss matters 
of this sort is awakened, with the result that 
the sermons sent by the Union-at-Large Com- 
mittee. sometimes reach others besides the 
individuals to whom they are directed. With 
a membership extending from Saskatchewan 
to Texas and from California to Massachu- 


_ setts, the field for influence islarge. Whether 
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that influence is to be exerted along sectarian, 
and therefore intellectual, lines, or whether 
in the direction of social service, is an impor- 
tant question. Perhaps it is well to have 
both elements represented; for both exist in 
most of the Unitarian churches of to-day, 
and each undoubtedly makes its own strong 
appeal to certain temperaments. Unita- 
rianism has always stood for a harmonious 
combination of thought and deed, and will 
doubtless wield its best influence through 
the right balance of these two component 
parts. 
MaArGUERITE FELLOWS MELCHER, 
Chairman of the Union-at-Large. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Midsummer Activities. 

Since the annual meeting, the president 
has visited two of our parishes, Attleboro 
and Stow, in each case preaching at the 
morning service and visiting the Sunday 
school. In both places, despite the lateness 
of the season, he found interested audiences 
and the Sunday-school work in full vigor. 
With these visits this particular phase of 
activity comes to an end for a time, as 
practically all of our schools close during 
June for the summer vacation. 

The Meadville Institute, which begins 
on June 26, bids fair to be even more suc- 
cessful than the excellent school of a year 
ago. The president delivers the opening 
address and takes part daily during the two 
weeks of the sessions. Mr. Sunderland’s 
lectures on ‘‘The Use of the Bible in Re- 
ligious Education,” Dr. Christie’s on ‘‘ Doc- 
trine,” and Miss Richards’s on “‘ Practical 
Sunday-school Affairs,’ all suggest great 
help to those who are in attendance. 

From this Institute the president goes to 
the Institute at the Isles of Shoals, where 
again he will be on duty daily. Here the 
courses of lectures of Mr. Elmer and of 
Prof. Schmidt promise great helpfulness, 
while other single lectures, as announced, 
are to be by persons of known experience 
and success in Sunday-school activities. It 
is regretted that Rev. Margaret Barnard 
will not be able to be present to give her 
lecture on “A Hilltop Ministry.’”’ Miss 
Lillian B. Poor, however, has been secured, 
and will make one prominent feature of the 
Institute the organizing of a group in story- 
telling. This will bring the members of the 
Institute together repeatedly during the 
week, and promises to be one of the most 
helpful and interesting features of the oc- 
casion. 

The article in the last number of the 
Christian Register, headed ‘‘The ‘Tucker- 
man Associates,’’ began to bear fruit im- 
mediately. The article appeared on Thurs- 
day, and Monday morning’s mail brought 
a sheaf of letters from many who had read 
the article and responded in the same spirit, 
desiring to enroll themselves, these letters 
coming from Portland, Me., from Louis- 
ville, Ky., and from points between. ‘From 
present indications the new Order seems 
likely to be composed of a large number of 
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persons who thus reconsecrate themselves to 
the work of religious education. 


The Board Meeting. 


The first meeting of the new board of 
directors was held at the directors’ office on 
Monday, June 5. Messrs. Lawrance, Ed- 
wards, French, James, Jaynes, Casson, 
Woodbury, Lane, Burt, and Miss Johnson, 
Mrs. Moffatt, Mrs. Guild, and Miss Parker 
were present. 

In addition to the routine business it was 
voted to authorize the treasurer-elect to 
purchase a new bond; to accept, with regret, 
the resignation from the board of Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes; and to proceed with the 
printing of “Our Trust,’ phrased by Miss 
Alice F. Symmes, to be sold at a low 
price. 

It was voted that a committee of three 
members of the board should be appointed, 
these three to choose two others, and the 
committee so constituted to consider the 
question of manuals for the kindergarten 
age. Mrs. Moffatt, Mrs. Guild, and Miss 
Parker were named as the three members of 
the board upon this committee. A similar 
committee was voted to consider the man- 
uals for ages above the kindergarten, Mr. 
French, Miss Johnson, and Rev. Ernest C. 
Smith of Chicago being so named. A 
third committee, to take action with regard 
to the publication of new general and special 
services was created, Messrs. Edwards, 
Jaynes, and lLawrance being named as 
members. A fourth committee, consisting 
of the president, Mr. Woodbury, and Mr. 
Lane, was authorized to investigate and 
report on the cost of the Society’s publica- 
tions. 

A request from a pastor of an evangelical 
church in another State for a large number 
of our publications to use in his church, on 
condition that the Society’s imprint be 
omitted from the title-page, was de- 
clined. 

A new catalogue was ordered, and it was 
voted that the policy with regard to prices, 
discounts, and prepaid cost of carriage 
announced in the last catalogue, shall be con- 
tinued. It was voted, also, that a beginning 
be made of a library of Sunday-school 
text-books and works on religious education, 
to be kept in the president’s office, for pur- 
poses of study. The policy of The Beacon 
was discussed at length, and it was decided 
that, in spite of a slight financial loss during 
the past year, the present policy should be 
continued. 

The board was in session three hours, 
during which time it was actively engaged 
in discussion. At the close of the session 
adjournment was taken until the second 
Monday in September. 


Marriages. 


At Brookline, on the 14th of June, by Rev. A. W. Little- 
field, Mr. Vernon Durbin and Miss Viola Kay Applebee. 


In Sears Chapel, Longwood, by Rev. A. W. Littlefield, 
Rey. Henry G. Spaulding and Miss Jane Langworthy. 


Deaths. - 


EVERETT.—At Roxbury, June 19, Caroline Frances 
Everett, 8x years, daughter of the late Thomas and Nancy 
Wright Everett. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 

At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service in the First Unitarian 
Church,' Masconomo Street, June 25, at 
II A.M., will be conducted by Rev. Charles 
E. St. John of Philadelphia. 


Meetings. 


THE New HaAmpsHIRE UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION.—The annual meeting was held in 
Francestown on Tuesday, June 6. The 
general secretary proposed that the con- 
ference at Francestown be made the. occa- 
sion for an automobile party, and the plan 
worked admirably. Despite the rain, an 
unusually large number for a New Hamp- 
shire conference assembled, and all were 
heartily welcomed by Rey. and Mrs. Horace 
R. Hubbard. It was generally agreed that 
this was the most successful, hopeful New 
Hampshire conference in a long time. The 


place of meeting, the large number present, | 


and the optimism of the speakers all com- 
bined to make a day of pleasure and of profit. 
Rey. F. W. Holden conducted the devotional 
service. After the transaction of routine 
business the Rev.,H, Sumner Mitchell gave 
an address upon the subject, ‘‘Men’s Clubs,” 
speaking more especially of his own club, 
which has had a successful and an honorable 
life for the past twenty-two years. ‘‘ This 
club cannot point to any definite task ac- 
complished, but it has certainly helped to 
cteate a cleaner and a better public senti- 
ment.’ Mrs. Henry G. Ives then told of 
the successful work which she and Mr. 
Ives have done in the neighborhood of 
Andover, and of the founding of the new 
church at Potter Place. This new church 
evidently means a better and a happier 


community. After a fine luncheon, pro-| 


vided by the people of Francestown, Rev. 
Henry G. Ives and Rey. G. L. Thompson 
further emphasized the importance and the 
need of outside work. It is Mr. Ives’s 
contention that any church which does not 
give its life to help its neighbors is not a 
church, but a club. Mr. Thompson told of 
his own missionary work at the Weirs and 
of the interesting civic work which he has 
done in his own city and which has resulted 
in the formation of the Laconia Benevolent 
Association. Rev. C. E. Aimar of Wal- 
pole told of the proposed celebration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
old Town Church. Both branches of the 
Congregational church in Walpole, the 
orthodox and the Unitarian, are to be re- 
united in this celebration. ‘‘The littleness 
of Walpole makes this coming together of 
more significance than the coming together 
of men of different thought and tradition 
in the big places.’”’ The Alliance and its 
work was the next subject for discussion, 
and Mrs. George R. Dinsmoor of Keene in 
a very friendly and feeling address told the 
story of the birth of the Alliance in her own 
church and of the new life and the enlarging 
desire for service which had been quick- 
ened by that awakening. She especially 
emphasized the work of the Post-office 
Mission Committee and of the Cheerful 
Letter Exchange. In the discussion which 
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followed this address Mrs. Hubbard of 
Francestown, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Ives, and 
Mrs. W. G. Carr of Andover, Mrs. Donahue 
and Mrs. Robbins of Manchester, Miss. Proc- 
tor of Franklin, Miss Young of Concord, 
and Mrs. Holden of Milford all testified to 
the splendid work of the Alliance.  ‘‘Presi- 
dent Taft’s Arbitration Treaty and the 
Peace Movement’’ was the last topic on 
the programme, and in the addresses of 
Revs. F. W. Holden, George E. Hathaway, 
and H. C. McDougall the ‘‘peace move- 
ment’? was warmly commended and en- 
thusiastically indorsed. At the close of 
these addresses Rev. H. C. McDougall 
moved that the conference put itself on 
record as approving the stand taken by 
President Taft, and Mr. Ives read a reso- 
lution which was unanimously adopted by’ 
a rising vote. The nominating committee 
then presented the following list of officers, 
who were duly elected: president, Hon. 
Clarence E. Carr, Andover; vice-presidents, 
Judge J. W. Remick, Concord; Mr. Horace 
A. Perry, Walpole; Mr. Charles S. Richard- 
son, Manchester; general secretary, Rev. 
H. C. McDougall, Franklin; recording 
secretary, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, Keene; 
treasurer, Dr. John W. Staples, Franklin; 
directors, Mr. R. W. Sulloway, Franklin; 
Mr. George B. Stratton, Concord; Dr. H. K. 
Faulkner, Keene; Mr. C. D. Smith, Lebanon; 
Mr. George H. Williams, Dover; | Prof. 
James A. Tufts, Exeter. A vote of thanks 
was extended to the Francestown parish 
for their most generous hospitality, and 
with the benediction the conference closed. 
In the evening there was a service of worship, 
the sermon on the subject, ‘‘Seizing our 
Opportunities,’’ was preached by the Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow of Concord. Rev. H. 
Sumner Mitchell, Recording Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Second Church, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness: The closing service was held on 
the 18th, the church from that date and on, 
until the last Sunday of September, uniting 
with the First Church, Arlington Street 
Church, and South Congregational Church 
in maintaining Union Services in the latter 
church. Mr. Van Ness will spend the sum- 
mer in Prospect Harbor, Me., preaching 
there and in the villages surrounding, return- 
ing to Boston July 16, to conduct the service 
in the South Congregational Church, Exeter 
and Newbury Streets, Boston. 


EUGENE, OrE.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent: The second 
annual children’s day and the first christen- 
ing service in the history of the church were 
observed Sunday, June 4. The hall was 
beautifully decorated with ferns and the 
roses and lupine for which Oregon is famous. 
The singing and other exercises pleased all 
who were present and reflected much credit 
on the superintendent and teachers of the 
Bible school and the pianist of the church, 
who had spent several weeks in plans and 
training. The centre of interest in the 
christening service was Joseph Schafer, Jr., 
the seven-months-old son of the professor 
of history in the University of Oregon. 
The services continue through June, and then 
the hall will be closed during the Sundays 
of July and August, while the minister re- 
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turns to his old home in New England to 
get married and visit his parents and friends. 
Miss Anna Dyke Kinsley of Mendon, Mass., 
will join him on his arrival, and after two 
months of rest return with him to enter 


upon the office of minister’s wife for the ~ 


First Unitarian Church of Eugene. The 
church is prospering in all departments. 
The Sunday-school and Women’s Alliance 
are particularly active. Home subscrip- 
tions already secured assure the current 
expenses which, on account of increase of 
the minister’s salary, are much larger than 
last year. The fund for paying for a lot on 
which to erect a building is growing con- 
stantly..“Fhe church is in good working 
order-and able to fill a place of large use- 
fulness for the community. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Chester Arthur Drummond: 
The past year of church life has been abun- 
dantly happy and fruitful. A fine spirit of 
co-operation lies back of the new life which 
pervades every department of work. On 
Easter Day nearly five hundred were present, 
when twenty-eight persons were confirmed. 
This was the outcome of a class held each 
Sunday during Lent. The church has. wel- 
comed to its pulpit representatives from the 
“Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren,’ ‘‘The Consumers’ League,” ‘“‘The 
Anti-saloon League,”’ and ‘Preventive Work 
for Delinquent Girls.’”’ In the Sunday-school 
every child, under the direction of the super- 
intendent, has been engaged in some active 
social service. It is in the Sunday-school 
that perhaps the greatest progress is most 
apparent. There has been a constantly 
growing interest in this department. Next 
year the school is to have a Tuckerman 
School teacher for the kindergarten, a graded 
course of lessons worked out especially for 
the school, and orchestra and _ chorister. 
This, together with the reflectoscope and 
other material assistance, makes the school 
finely equipped. Best of all, we have joined 
‘“The Tuckerman Associates.” In the spirit 
of these we are going to raise at least seventy- 
five dollars of the annual meeting pledge. 


WINNIPEG, MAN troBA.—AII Souls’ Church 
was made happy a few days ago by a check 
of $100 from Boston for the Building Fund. 
The donor was a distinguished layman. May 
his tribe increase! Rev. W. A. Vrooman, 
who has for some months led the work, has 
been forced by private business matters to 
relinquish the pastorate, but will still be an 
active worker in the church. During the 
past two weeks he has received eleven new 
members into the church, nine of whom are 
men. All are earnestly enthusiastic for the 
movement. Rev. Matthew Scott of Eng- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ances temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


n. 
Children cared for i; ivat ilies in close relations 
with the central Siice. peiwnte tameiiiog te 


Applications solicited f families within f i 
Boston, who will take children to poet py es poe ms 
Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm.'H. Slocum, Treas. 
(perintendent, 


Parker B. Field, Sx, 
279 Tremont St., 
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land will supply the pulpit during the sum- 
mer. With a suitable building and equip- 
ment the work would move forward with 
double speed. The need of our church here 
is very great and the opportunity magnifi- 
cent. Aggressive church extension and mis- 
sionary activity should characterize Uni- 
tarianism everywhere. Every week some one 
made glad by our message is asking, Why 
was the Unitarian church so slow in reaching 
Winnipeg? Let us move forward. 
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WOoOLLASTON, Mass.—Rev. Carl G. Horst. 
At the morning service of worship last 
Sunday the church observed the beauti- 
ful custom of presenting a Bible to each of 
the children that were baptized in the Church 
ten years ago. The minister made an appro- 
priate address to the children, as they stood 
before the altar, closing with these words, 
“And so, in behalf of the church, I present 
you these Bibles in commemoration of your 
baptism ten years ago and as a reminder of 
this church’s protective interest in you, 
with the wish that your youthful days of 
association with our church may ever be a 
cherished memory and a happy inspira- 
tion.” 


Personals. 


Buchtel College this week conferred the 
degree of D.D. on President F. C. Southworth, 
who delivered the commencement address. 


Too late for any extended notice of his 
career comes the news of the death of Rush 
Rhees Shippen, D.D., at his home in Brock- 
ton. He had been in failing health for 
some time, but not seriously ill for more 
than a week. 


The minister, officers, and members of the 
Second Church in Boston have taken occasion, 
when the ninety-second birthday of, her 
life is to be celebrated, to put publicly on 
record a brief statement of their respect and 
high regard for Rebecca Bennett Warren: 
“a church member, firm in upholding the re- 
ligious aims and objects of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity; an associate of the Women’s Alli- 
ance; wholesomely helpful; ready at all 
times to forward by personal word or money 
every good aim looking to the furtherance 
of pure and undefiled religion; a_philan- 
thropist, intelligently generous, aiding many 
civie causes, seeking through such organiza- 
tions °as the South End Industrial School 
and the Morgan Memorial to develop thrift 
and self-help and to furnish centres of uplift 
and civilization; a private benefactor, sym- 
pathetic to those in sorrow or bereavement; 
full of quiet encouragement; helper of -the 
poor and of those in temporary need; al- 
moner to the sick, to the struggling, and to 
the aged and infirm; a friend of friends, 
genial and kindly disposed, thoroughly in- 
terested in whatever concerns the welfare 
of others; ever disposed to share with those 
about her; willingly giving forth joy and 
gladness. She has lived before us in a noble 
and truthful way, teaching by example more 
than by profession. We honor her for her 
noble devotion to duty, for her womanliness 
and for her loyalty to the church. May the 
blessings of God rest upon her and give her 
comfort and peace in the days which may 
still be granted to her on earth.”’ 
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are known all over the world asa 

Nation of dyspeptics. We don’t take 

time to eat properly or to eat proper food. 
Everyone would live longer—be healthier, 
feel better, do better work, and do it with 
greater ease if more time were taken in eating 


and more UNEEDA BISCUIT eaten. 
BISCUIT are the most nutritious of all foods 


made from flour. 


UNEEDA 


UNEEDA BISCUIT are 


always fresh, clean, crisp and good. 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are muscle mak- 


ers and brain builders. 


In short, 


the National Soda Crackers are 


Never sold 
in bulk 


Painters’ Blunders. 


Tintoret, the Italian painter, in a picture 
of the children of Israel gathering manna, 
represents them armed with guns. In 
Cigoli’s painting of the circumcision of the 
infant Saviour the aged Simeon has a pair 
of spectacles on his nose. In a picture by 
Verrio of Christ healing the sick, the by- 
standers have periwigs on their heads. A 
Dutch painter, in a picture of the wise men 
worshipping the Holy Child, has drawn one 
of them in a white surplice, and in boots 
and spurs; and he is in the act of presenting 
to the child a model of a Dutch man-of-war. 
In a Dutch picture of Abraham offering up 
his son, instead of the patriarch ‘stretching 
forth, and taking the knife,’ he is repre- 
sented as holding a blunderbuss at Isaac’s 
head. Berlin represents in a picture the 


Virgin and Child listening to a violin. A 
French artist, in a painting of the Lord’s 
Supper, has the tablé ornamented with tum- 
blers filled with cigar lighters. Another 
French painting exhibits Adam and Eve 
in all their primeval simplicity, while near 
them, in full costume, is seen a hunter with 
a gun shooting ducks.— Selected. 


The British postmaster-general has in his 
|department 11,400 bicycles, about one-half 
of which are used by the rural-delivery 
carriers. Each bicycle averages 10,000 miles 
| of travel a year. The life of the post-office 
| bicycle averages four and a half years, and 
| that of a tire about nine months, Except 
|for improvements in brakes, change-speed 
gears, and other details, the design of the 
| bicycle has remained unaltered for ten years. 
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Pleasantrics. 


An ideally brief and delightful advertise- 
ment comes from a London shop window. 
It runs: Our trousers five shillings a leg. 
All seats free. 


“Had a puncture, my friend?’’ asked the 
passer, with an air of interest. The chauffeur 
looked up, and swallowed his feelings with a 
huge gulp. ‘‘No, sir,’ he replied. “I’m 
just changing the air in the tires. The other 
lot’s worn out, you know!”’ 


“Aunt Mary, this is my friend, Mr. Spiff- 
kins.” ‘I’m sorry, I didn’t quite catch the 
name.” ‘Mr. Spiffkins.” ‘I’m really very 
deaf: would you mind repeating it?’’ ‘‘Mr. 
Spiffkins.”” “I’m afraid I must give it up— 
it sounds to me just like ‘Spiffkins.’’’—Punch. 


An admirer of Sir Henry Irving had 
begged an autographed photograph. Irving 
began writing across it, ‘‘To my very dear 
friend’’: then he paused and asked in the 
charming manner which all friends of Irving 
recall with a tender sigh, ‘‘What name did 
you say?”’—Ramsay Colles, in ‘‘ Castle and 
Court House.”’ 


“‘Desirable.’’—Saxon Passenger (on High- 
land coach): ‘‘Of course, you’re well ac- 
quainted with the country round about here. 
Do you know ‘Glen Accron’?”’ Driver: 
“Ay, weel.”’ Saxon Passenger (who had 
just bought the estate): ‘‘What sort of a 
place is it?’ Driver: ‘‘ Weel, if ye saw the 
deil tethered on’t, ye’d just say, ‘Puir 
brute!’’’—Punch. 


Two negro men came up to the outskirts 
of a crowd where a senator was making a 
campaign speech. After listening to the 
speech for about ten minutes, one of them 
turned to his companion and asked, “‘Who 
am dat man, Sambo?” ‘‘Ah don’t know 
what his name am,’’ Sambo replied, ‘‘but he 
certainly do recommen’ hisself mos’ highly.’ 
Success Magazine. 


When the American sense of humor and 
the French sense of honor come together, 
there is apt to result a funny story rather 
than a duel. A well-known French actor 
became involved in a discussion with an 
American, grew heated, drew his card from 
his pocket, threw it on the table with a 
tragic air, and stalked out. The American 
regarded the card for some moments, then 
took out his fountain pen, wrote ‘‘ Admit 
bearer’? above the engraved line, and went 
off to the theatre-——Brooklyn Life. 


A gentleman attached to our embassy at 
London tells this story of Sabbath-breaking 
north of the Tweed. A brawny Scot was 
hammering away at the bottom of his 
wheelbarrow when his wife came to the 
door. ‘‘Mon! Mon!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ You’re 
making such a clatter, what wull the nee- 
bours say?’’ ‘‘Never mind the neebours,” 
returned the busy husband, “‘I maun get 
ma barrow mendit.’’ ‘Oh, but Donal’, 
it’s vera wrong to wurk on the Sawbuth,” 
protested the good woman. ‘‘Ye ought to 
use screws.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


THE PRIVATE QUESTION 


Said Sam to Joe, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question, 

““You’ve answered well all other points; 
Now here’s my last suggestion; 


“‘When woman goes to cast her vote,— 
Some miles away, it may be,— 
Who, then, I ask, will stay at home, 
And rock and tend the baby?’”’ 


‘Well, since the question seems to turn 
On this, as on its axis, 

Just get the one who rocked it when 
She went to pay her taxes!”’ 


The Christian Register 
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120 BOYLSTONST. 
* BOSTON — MASS. + _ 


Sets 

“Zs - Deep in 
Underground the 

Garbage Receiver Ground 


RENT 3a aed the plans o the typo 

‘ y; also prevents dogs, cats an 
Ne ue Poth rats makivg a mess of the garbage. 
No Litter. No Odor, Sold direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


C, H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
ST A Ne ED 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands,” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 
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Antique Viewsofy¢ 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


The Highland Military Academy Worcester, Mass, 
“A Model School” says a present patron. Prepares for col- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres of campus, or- 


chard and farm, 6 buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 
Terms $400. Address Joseph Alden Shawnie dante 


Practical Boys’ Camp 


ieee rates; ra life, baseball, canoeing, athletics. 
une 26~ August 1 at Gregg Lake, Antrim, N.H. : 
W. A. Wood, West Upton, Mass, ee ~ 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR YS. Lo. 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Jnstructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. WuiTR, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, annoves, n.8 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains, Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras, For cata- 
logue address, THzopoRE Parker Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic tra school f 
ministry, which seeks to combine seca % 


scholarship with catholicity of spirit 
efficiency. In order to meet t ng nr 
bei it oy the aerate © noo at once double 
present n of st ts. 
ee rete t uden For catalogue 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDutffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDutffie(Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course, 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in persona! accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


